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BEAUTY IN POTS. Everybody wants something in bloom all 


the time, and potted plants are the logical answer. The 


poticulture movement started in southern California, and 
is sweeping the West. For more about it, see this issue 


NOW READ IN MORE THAN 225,000 WESTERN HOMES 








SOMETHING MOTORISTS HAVE NEVER HAD BEFORE ! 


“FINGER-TIP 
TOUR BOOK 


Travel with these 11 fascinating Shell guide books. 


Learn more... see more... have more fun 






‘| Just what you’ve always 
| wanted! Guide books that 
' | describe everything worth 
4] | seeing on your motor trips 
‘in the western states. 
Shell has just published a series of 11 of 
these exciting ““Finger-Tip” Tour Books. 
And you can get them free at Shell dealers! 
Each Shell Tour Book is packed with 
historical and geographical information 
about glamorous places. California’s early 
missions. The Dry Falls at Grand Coulee. 
Prehistoric cliff dwellings in New Mexico. 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Western ghost 
towns. The movie colony in Hollywood... 
and a thousand other interesting places. 
These little traveling “encyclopedias” 
also contain fishing and hunting informa- 












FREE AT SHELL DEALERS’ 


Each of these 11 Shell “Finger-Tip” Tour Books 
describes a separate western area. Accurate, com- 
prehensive, they put the information you want 


right at your finger tips! 


Ask Shell Dealer For: 


On these Highways: 


tion, tell what to do and where to do it. “Oregon and Washington” U. S. 99-101 
Get a Shell “ Finger-Tip” Tour Book the ren ee ae on gua 
next time you're out driving. They're FREE “Astoria to Cheyenne” U. = — ot 
, ity of Portlan 
at all Shell dealers’. “California” U.S. 99-395 
“California” U3S:; 101 
“Santa Monica to Amarillo” U.S. 66-91 
“San Diego to El Paso” U. S. 80-70-60 
“San Francisco to Salt U. S. 40 and Old 
Lake City” Gold Country 
“Bay Region” The San Francisco 
Bay Region 
“Los Angeles Area” Los Angeles and 
Vicinity 
“B.C.-Vancouver-Victoria” British Columbia 


SHELL TOURING SERVICE 














See eres 
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Dear Sunset: Here’s something new in 
flower containers—a glass brick! Of course 
the regular glass building blocks come sur- 
faced on all 6 sides. But local dealers will 
usually be glad to cut off one side for you, 
or you can have it done by a glass cutter. 
The cost ranges from 37 cents for blocks 
534-by-534 to $1.80 for blocks 11-by-1134. 
Mrs. ALLEGRA HERBERT, 

El Monte, Calif. 


For more flower fixing ideas, see pages 
16 and 17. 


CORRECTION & REPROOF 


Dear Sunset: In reading the June issue of 
Sunset, I was surprised that you made no 
mention of Oakland’s municipal camps in 
your article, “Summer and Your City” 
(page 14). The Oakland camping program 
ranks well to the front among the cities 
which you mentioned. 

Under the direction of the Oakland 
Recreation Department, several types of 
camps offer a wide range of camping ex- 





Creopit Line: This month’s cover photograph was 
taken by Clarence Block, Fullerton, Calif. 
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QUESTION - 


WHAT ARE THE FASTEST TRAINS 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
TO CHICAGO 7 


ANSWER....... 


Pacific’s Overland Route trains are fastest 
through trains by hours from San Francisco 
to Chicago. There’s a train for every taste. 


1 DAY, 2 NIGHTS 
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Streamliner 


Only 3934 hours to Chicago—2,263 miles 
in one day and two nights! Leaves on the 
2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th and 26th of every 
month. Finest accommodations and service. 
Extra fare. 


2 DAYS, 2 NIGHTS 








Forty-Niner 

To Chicago in 48 hours flat. Magnificent 
daylight ride over the High Sierra. All Pull- 
man accommodations. World-famous serv- 
ice. Leaves on the 5th, 11th, 17th, 23rd and 
29th of every month. Extra fare. 


2 DAYS, 2 NIGHTS 





Treasure Island Special 


Same fast schedule as the Forty-Niner— 
over the High Sierra by daylight. Pullman 
accommodations include 47 private rooms 
and 28 sections. Leaves on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 
19th and 25th of every month. Extra fare. 











2 DAYS, 3 NIGHTS 
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Overland Limited 


Finest, fastest daily train to Chicago. All- 
Pullman. Superb equipment and service. 
No extra fare. 


2 DAYS, 3 NIGHTS, 
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San Francisco Challenger 


A fast, friendly economy train for chair car 
andjtourist passengers exclusively.25¢-30¢- 
35¢ meals. Stewardess-nurse. Big lounge 
car for tourist passengers. Special chair car 
reserved for women and children. Daily 
service. No extra fare. 


2 NIGHTS, 3 DAYS 
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Pacific Limited 


The sightseers’ choice, because it gives 
you a thrilling ride over the High Sierra 
and the Rockies by daylight. Daily service. 
All types of accommodations. No extra fare. 
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TAKE YOUR CAR—Me have special 
low rates for passengers’ automobiles. You 
ride fast trains. Your car goes fast freight. 


Southern Pacific 








Atop Nob Hill on the 
topmost floor of the 


HOTEL 


MARK HOPKINS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Toast the “World’s Fair-est View” at 
the newest and smartest “peak” of 
San Francisco’s gaiety! Unique lux- 
ury spot, high above everything— 
panoramas that take your breath! 
The newest of many reasons, when 
visiting in San Francisco, for stay- 
ing at the Mark Hopkins. Rates from 
$5 per day. Garage in building. 


Grorce D. Suiru, General Manager 





A Every da 
in the floa y is fiesta da 
mileo,” Place of flowrns, 2 Kochi. 





\ 
Since the Lone Eagle's discovery of Romance Land 
in C Ameri lers are now divided 
into those who have been to Mexico and those who 
plan to visit it at the first opportunity. 
The former will tell you that if the wacationist 
P ily is after di ion, Mexico, the Jand of 
contrasts, offers the ideal diversion. 
Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
air-conditioned comfort. 
You get more for your money using the Nogales 
- El Paso diverse route. 
Your own travel agent is a specialist in Mexico. 
Ask him to prepare for you a comprehensive 
Mexi i luding colorful by-ways. 
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MEXICO 


SHS PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG. LOS ANGELES,CALIF 





perience to residents of the San Francisco 

Bay Area. I’ve enjoyed a number of sea- 

sons at one of these camps myself and can 

give testimony as to the high plane of serv- 
ice given. 

A. G. Starr, Principal, 

E. Morris Cox School, 

Oakland, Calif. 


Sunset’s pleased to have Mr. Starr’s personal 
recommendation of the Oakland municipal 
vacation camps and must apologize for omit- 
ting them in our article. After canvassing all 
cittes on the Pacific Coast, Oakland was in- 
advertently left out when tt came to making 
up the list. For information about its camps, 
write to the Recreation Dept., City Hall, 
Oakland. 


HELP FOR THE BLIND 


Dear Sunset: We wish to thank you for the 
excellent presentation of the “Hands That 
See” article in your May issue (page 4) con- 
cerning the work which we have done with 
and for blind groups in the museums. 
This article has interested a number of 
people who have offered to cooperate with 
us and help us financially with some of the 
activities for these groups for which we 
have been unable to obtain funds. In addi- 
tion, we have also received money to cover 
the cost of transportation for conducted 
tours for the blind, and the offer of a cer- 
amics teacher who will be able to help 
certain members of our art study group. 
Thank you again for your very real 
assistance to us. 
Erua Dextre, Educational Director, 
De Young Memorial Museum 
and Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LAST WORD 


Dear Sunset: I’ve noticed the letters and 
hotographs of small postoffices in recent 
issues of Sunset. May I add my contribu- 
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tion to this collection of little buildings of 

Uncle Sam’s? It’s the De Luz Postoffice 

in San Diego County, Calif. Mail is picked 

up and delivered every 4 or 5 days. Post- 

mistress Chloe J. Baxter has had special 

envelopes printed picturing the postoffice 
as under a microscope. 

Mrs. L. E. Stewart, 

Orange, Calif. 

and STetia M. Hawk, 

Imola, Calif. 


To end all further discussion, Sunset has 
canvassed the field and here are our findings: 


CO RE Tre eerie te . 16) 2c ¥ 
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Volcanoville............. 9 var 

CUES SO ee eee mre Se. 
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Mountain Ranch........ 6’ xz 8 


Therefore, we'll call Mountain Ranch the 
winner. Unless someone can produce a 
smaller one, the competition’s officially closed. 
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- Protect 


AWAKENERS 


Keep You ALERT When 
DRIVING 


Especially in 


Openers 


dangerous dark 


when 


WORKING 


“Especially . <_ 
A pecially ° 
“< on H 


Overtime 


Jobs 


«or whenever drowsiness is a danger 
or a business or social handicap. Keep 
NODOZ AWAKENERS in the car, in your 
desk, at home. Fine for ‘morning after’, 
tool At your druggist: 10c, 25¢ and 50. 
HARMLESS AS COFFEE! 
(the ective lagrediont bs eattelne ) 
SEND 10c NOW FOR A GENEROUS TRIAL PACKAGES 


NODOZ AWAKENERS, INC. 
305 Richfield Building - Oak!and, California 





‘WESTERN SPORTSMEN! 





INVEST TRUST FUNDS IN $5,000 UNITS 


INSURED BY ACT OF CONGRESS 
WRITE 


federal SAVINGS 


UNION 


S 





D LOAN ASSOCIATION — 
1411 41H AVENUE BUILDING SEATTLE 





Here is YOUR Western,Outdoor Magazine 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN, established just a 
year ago, has become the FIRST CHOICE of nearly 50,000 
Western Sportsmen. They like its thrilling true stories, 
articles, and pictures—of Fishing, Hunting, Camping, and 
other outdoor Western Sports. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN is the ONLY full 


sized, monthly —_ edited and published in the West, 


exclusively for Western Sportsmen. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
That YOU, too, may become familiar with “The Sportsman,” 
os = you a special 8-month trial subscription for only $1.00, 
ides . . 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


We will send you, FREE OF 
, CHARGE, this HANDY ALUMI- 

NUM LEADER HOLDER if 
you act promptly, and send in your 
dollar NOW. It will keep your gut 
or thin wire leaders free from 
tangles and snarls—is 2 REAL 
BOON to all fishermen. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN 


1644 Welton St. Denver, Colorado 
Here is my dollar. Please send me 8 big issues of the Rocky 
Mountain Sportsman PLUS the FREE Handy Leader Holder. 


DIAMAD ic seein cad qamay ab eelehee caves aieo te ree te te qte , 

















NOW..AN EASY WAY To 
CHANGE PING TO PURR 


~by cleaning out carbon as you drive! 



























Get freedom from carbon troubles plus the 
finest type of lubrication money can buy! 


Due to Triton’s special Propane-solvent refining pro- 
cess it is so PURE that it forms almost no new carbon. 
Actually allows your motor to burn away the excess carbon 
deposited by other oils. The motor generally loses its 
carbon ping within 2 to 3 thousand miles! In addition, 
it gets the protection of a 100% PURE PARAFFIN- 
BASE OIL-—the finest type of lubrication money 
can buy. 

When knocks go you have a smoother, more en- 
joyable car to drive. You get better gas mileage, 
increased power, and you save on repairs and oper- 
ating costs. 


Ask for Triton next time you refill. 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED FOR OVER 
48 YEARS BY PACIFIC COAST PEOPLE 
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GOAT 
RANCH 


Tue west’s re- 
nowned for its cat- 
tleranches, but few 
people realize that 
in southern Cali- 
fornia goat ranch- 
ing has long been a 
profitable industry too. Motorists driv- 
ing along the 101 highway half way be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
are quite likely to catch a glimpse of the 
herds that graze the hills in that vicinity. 
Mrs. Emily M. Foster of Paso Robles 
has been raising goats for 20 years. Of 
goat raising in general, she declares, 
“Proper care and kindness are quickly 
rewarded by affectionate attachment 
and rich milk. It’s true that if given the 
opportunity to be destructive, goats will 
quickly take advantage—and yet they 
do it so innocently that one can hardly 
hold it against them.” 








PHOTOLOG 
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TEACHER’S PET. This goat’s Mrs. 


Foster’s favorite. To properly raise a 
herd, she says, is really a lifetime job 
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STORY AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALICE WITTENBERG 
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WHERE’S OUR DINNER? Nothing backward about these little fellows on the 
Foster ranch! Contrary to popular belief, says Mrs. Foster, goats are clean and 
dainty and they’ll refuse to eat trampled or unfit fo 
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TOBOGGANNING from one pen to 
another. These young ones look as 
friendly as Mrs. Foster says they are 


“JUMBO.” He’s chief billy-goat of 
the herd. Regarded as one of the fin- 
est of his breed, he’s valued at $1000 
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*“*MIKE.”’ He’s mascot and guard of the 








OFF TO THE HILLS for the day. Herds of goats like this are frequently seen 
from the 101 highway near Atascadero, Calif. Only plant in the world today for 
the condensing of goat milk is the Meyenberg Milk Products Co. of Salinas 


herd. Wouldn’t you know it? There’s 
dignity and leadership in every line 


SUNSET 











Youll never know 2eal motoring comfort 


16) Seat Covers 





¢ WOVEN FIBER « 


There’s a cool freshness about their 
smart appearance that suggests the 
comfort you'll appreciate so much 
on Summer drives . .. (And you'll 
find them just as comfortable in 

soe ; tame §=Winter, too). With all their dura- 
eee a fe ee - Fae bility they are soft and pliable, and 
“= : “al so smooth that you slide into your 
seat without rolling your clothes 
into uncomfortable wrinkles. Their 
porous texture permits escape of 
body heat— you won’t have that 
“stuck-to-the-seat” feeling — and 
clothing won’t work into bothering 
bunches on long rides. Yes, there’s a 
new measure of driving comfort 
coming to you when you install 
economical CATALINA Seat Covers. 
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Smopt 


Pppearance 


Crisp, cool combinations of 
dark brown, light brown and 
natural fiber color—with blue, 
black, gray and green blendings 
—offer color harmony for any 
automobile interior, and smart- 
ness that adds to your car’s 
appearance. 


Smoot, Fit 


CATALINA Woven Fiber 
Seat Covers are so carefully 
tailored, with elastic fabric cor- 
ners, that they fit your car 
seats and seat backs as smoothly 
—as snugly—as the original 
upholstery—and they hold their 
fit without creases or wrinkles. 


p Upholstery 


Besides greater comfort, 
CATALINA Seat Covers 
provide protection that keeps 
your car upholstery fresh . . 

which means a better allowance 
for your car when you trade it 
in. CATALINA Seat Covers 


pay for themselves. 


paterprort 


Treated 


The special treatment given 
CATALINA Seat Covers 
makes the fibers water repellent 
—and spot, stain and perspira- 
tion resisting. They can be 
easily washed with a damp 
cloth and cleaning doesn’t 
affect the waterproofing. 





The West’s Greatest Variety and Values 
in Cloth “Slip-On” Seat Covers! 


Until you see our wide assortment of slip-on seat covers, and 
get our low prices, you’ll never believe that you can get so 
much styling—such substantial materials — such excellent 
tailoring and finishing—and your choice of so many beau- 
tiful patterns—for so little money. You owe it to yourself 
to see our line before you buy any seat covers. 


Ask for Low Prices on Slip-On Seat Covers 


And on HOLLYWOOD “Kustum-Bilt” Cloth and Cloth & CATALINA 
Fiber Combinations, to cover all upholstery up to the window line. 


Western Auto Supply 


More Than 200 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Store = 


3939 
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TODAY'S NEWEST SHIPS 


lo Cmaiddc Hilt of llcslerday 


4Continents! 11 Countries! 30,000 Miles! 


M.S. ARGENTINA MARU 
MAIDEN VOYAGE 
From Los Angeles, October 3 


As Low As °784 First CLASS 


Circling the world, west-and-south around South 
Africa . . . from Yokohama to Rio! A fragrant 
album of exotic ports en route, with leisure to 
enjoy .. . 100 to 120 days. Shrines of Nippon 
and shops of Hongkong! Singapore! Colombo! 
And the medieval paradox of modern Cape Town! 
Then Rio,-home of the world’s favored dance 
rhythms, and brilliant cities of South America. 
Return by the Panama Canal to Los Angeles, or 
digress to New Orleans or New York if preferred. 


M.S. BRASIL MARU .. . Second New Liner 
this service . . . Maiden Voyage from Kobe, 
Japan, January 15, 1940. (Various connecting 
ships from Pacific Coast.) 

MONTHLY SAILINGS from Los Angeles, fol- 
lowing this enchanted circle, as low as $712 and 
$784, First Class. 

NEW ROUND TRIP SERVICE .. . from 
LOS ANGELES to RIO and BUENOS AIRES 
via Panama Canal. Many fascinating ports. Ap- 
proximately 70 days. 5 days in Buenos Aires. 
First sailing Sept. 15. As low as $510 First Class. 


Interesting details of these matchless voyages 
from your Travel Agent, or write 


OSAKA SYOSEN KAISYA 
17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. ole 
Agents: Williams, Dimond & Co., 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 














MONTEZUMA 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


IN THE SANTA CRUZ 
MOUNTAINS 
Near Los Gatos, California 


OPENS 
September 1 


Accredited to leading Eastern and 
Western Universities 
Aor that teaches boys the vital les- 

sons of honorable, resourceful living . . . 
that develops character, personality, strong 
bodies, and alert minds fitted for leadership 
. .. that equips boys to enter college with an 
assurance of a well-grounded preparation for 
higher education. 


PRIMARY — ELEMENTARY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Non-Military Non-Sectarian 
SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


E. A. Rogers, President 
Montezuma Mountain School for Boys 
Box S, Los Gatos, California 
Please send full information on school. 





NAME 





ADDRESS.... 
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TRAVEL MAP 
of the WEST 
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Lare August and September in the 
Southwest is the time when the native 
Spanish-American and Indian village 
adobes are covered with the drying and 
now-brilliant red chili peppers. Picture 
long strings of red peppers against a 
white adobe against the turquoise of an 
Arizona or a New Mexico sky! It’s the 
time, too, when Southwest Indians meet 
for vivid tribal ceremonies. You’ll find 
some of the most colorful listed below. 


1. FISH RODEO—it’s really the Sal- 
mon Roundup at Everett, Wash. Tuck 
rod and line in your car, head for Everett, 
and take your chance in this big fishing 
derby, August 26 and 27. For how to 
qualify (August 24 is deadline on qual- 
ifying) and other details write to the 
Washington State Golden Jubilee Sal- 
mon Roundup, in care of the Everett 
Yacht Club, Everett, Wash. 


2. COLUMBIA CAVALCADE—Spo- 
kane’s contribution to the Washington 
State Golden Jubilee. The history of the 
Inland Empire’ll be depicted in this 
huge pageant. There'll be forestry dem- 
onstrations, an Indian Village, and pio- 
neer celebrations. And a don’t-miss-it is 
the Grand Coulee Dam, only a few 
hours away. August 1-5. 


3. TIMBERRR!—when you hear that 
call you'll know the Paul Bunyan Fes- 
tival is on at Hoquiam, Wash., August 
6-12. There'll be log rolling contests. 


4. ROLLEO isn’t a misprint for rodeo. 
It’s the annual log rolling contest in 


Longview, Wash., August 11-13. 


5. STATE FAIR—There’ll be plenty of 
thrills, spills, and fun for everyone at 
the North Montana State Fair this year. 
Horse racing, bronco busting, livestock 
shows, and fireworks will fill the 6 days 
from August 7-12; at Great Falls. 


6. WATER FESTIVAL—As a grand 
finale to the fishing season, the Astoria 
Annual Regatta will be held this year 
from August 31-September 2 on the 
Columbia River Estuary. It’ll open with 
a crowning of the “Queen” and there’ll 
be boat races, log rolling contests, and a 
trans-Columbia swim. 


7. THE PLAY’S THE THING — if 
you’re around Ashland, Ore., August 4- 
12. If you’re not, make it a point to be 
there. It’s the time when the Shakes- 
pearean Festival Assn. presents a series 
of dramas (there’ll be 8 performances of 
4 different dramas this year). For details, 
see July issue, page 13. 


8. SUN VALLEY RODEO—in Idaho. 
It’s another Wild West show of real 
ridin’. There’ll be a big Western histor- 
ical parade too. The dates: August 12 
and 13. 


§. SKI HI—has nothing to do with ski- 
ing. It’s the annual 3-day Stampede at 
Monte Vista, Colo. Hard and fast riding, 
bucking, roping. Dates: August 2-4. 


10. SACRAMENTO CENTENNIAL — 
Indians, pioneers, miners, old Gold Rush 
vehicles. It’s the Historical Parade Au- 
gust 9inSacramento. Other Augustevents 
in the Sacramento Centennial: re-enact- 
ment of Sutter’s landing at the mouth of 
the American River, August 12; 1000- 
cast dramatic portrayal of the Golden 
Empire’s 100 years of progress, August 
9 to 12, at the Sacramento Stadium. 


11. OLD SPANISH DAYS—the annual 
big Fiesta of fun and Old Spanish Days 


SUNSET 























in Santa Barbara. It’s so well known and 
so worth seeing that we need only re- 
mind you of the dates: August 2-5. 
There'll be special Fiesta Garden Tours 
on the morning of the 5th. Write the 
Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara. 


12. MIDSUMMER NIGHT SYM- 
PHONIES will be held again this sum- 
mer in the Ford Bowl, San Diego, each 
Tuesday and Friday evening. July 11- 
August 18. 


13. 7000 INDIANS—from 30 tribes, will 
come to Gallup, New Mex., for the an- 
nual Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, 
August 17-20. The Indians come to 
powwow, parade, exchange amenities, 
dance by campfire light and a harvest 
moon. It’s another Southwest spectacle 
to see. The Indians pictured on these 
pages are some of those you'll see. 


14. FIESTA TIME—Old Man Gloom’s 
burned in effigy at the Santa Fe, New 
Mex. Fiesta. Celebration starts the Sat- 
urday before Labor Day; ends Septem- 
ber 5. It’s a period of pageantry and 
revelry; de Vargas’ entry to Santa Fe 
in 1693 is re-enacted; wandering mu- 
sicians and dancers bring back the old 
Spanish atmosphere. 


15. SNAKE MAGIC—that’s the Hopi 
Snake Dance in August. Definite dates 
can’t be announced until about 10 days 
ahead, but it’ll probably follow the Inter- 
Tribal Indian Ceremonial (see item No. 
13). The dance is to the goddess of rain 
and it’s the Hopi’s prayer for good crops. 
The dance is preceded by a 9-day cere- 
mony and elaborate preparation, and it’s 
one of the most fascinating spectacles in 
the Southwest. The Indians use hun- 
dreds of live rattlers and other snakes in 
their dance. In Hopi Village, northeast 
of Flagstaff, Ariz. 


SUN VALLEY IN SUMMER 


Sun Valley’s quite as famous in sum- 
mer as it is in winter—but for quite an- 
other reason. Picture a big bowl the 
green of fir and spruce; walls of sky- 
piercing mountains; the smell of sun- 
warmed pines; a sky of blue blue; days 
of sun and nights cool enough for com- 
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ZUNI INDIANS, dressed in their 
best for the big Gallup Ceremonial 
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1939 RPM 


a néw KIND of moot out 


Automotive experts are 
correct in saying that old-type oils 
make trouble in modern engines. 


It’s a fact—proven by a recent repair-shop survey— 
that old-type oils deposit excessive gum, carbon and 
varnish in today’s highly finished, tight-fitting engines. 
Clearly—a NEW KIND of motor oil is needed! 
Our 1939 RPM Motor Oil is a NEW KIND of oil— 
new in conception, refined by a mew process and manu- 
factured in a mew plant, to meet new engine conditions! 
It gives mileage equal to or better than any other oil, 
regardless of source and regardless of higher price. 
“RPM” stays clean — keeps the engine clean — and 
assures longer operating efficiency and long engine 
life. Briefly—“"RPM” is the answer to today’s lubrica- 
tion problems! 


Buy “RPM’—get the full advantage of today’s NEW 
KIND of motor oil! 








STANDARD TRAVEL 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


Special routing of vacation trips—descriptive folders 
—local information—latest maps! Ask your nearest 
Standard Service Man for the Travel Information 
Inquiry Postcard. 





WE BREAK A 
TRADITION 


By tradition, Standard Oil advertis- 
ing is conservative — it understates 
the merits of the products advertised. 
Because a new kind of motor oil is 
so necessary today and because this 
NEW KIND of motor oil, “RPM,” 
is so clearly superior to any old-type 
oil, we're going to do it full justice 
—but no more than justice—by say- 
ing to youu—"*RPM” is 


TODAY’S No.1 MOTOR OIL “’BUY’’I 


















STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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© Spots go with HY-PRO! This 
modern, safe bleach makes many 
hard jobs easy. In the laundry it 
lightens work and whitens wash- 
ings. Removes stains and scorches. 
HY-PRO wipes off smudges on 
woodwork and linoleum. It cleans 


refrigerators. Purifies garbage 


cans. Complete directions printed 
on every bottle. Sold by all gro- 
cers in three convenient sizes: 
The Hygienic Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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fort. That’s Sun Valley in summer. And 
Sun Valley in summer has everything to 
offer the vacationists. 

If you’re an outdoorist, stay at Chal- 
lenger Inn (open all year, rates $3 a day 
European plan), wear your boots, Levi’s, 
and a 10-gallon hat, take horseback 
rides or hike the nearby trails, or take a 
pack trip into the Primitive Sawtooth 
region for some swell fishing. If hunting’s 
your game, you'll find deer, elk, bighorn, 
mountain goat, and feathered quarry. 

If you're tired and want to relax in 
luxury, stay at Sun Valley Lodge (open 
till Labor Day, rates $5 a day European 
plan), wear your smartest sports clothes, 
your swim suit and play clothes—spend 
your days lying lazy in the Sun Valley 
sun, swimming in a gorgeous pool, play- 
ing tennis, golf, archery, or bicycling. 
Or get yourself a fishing guide to motor 
you in solid comfort to a riffly fishing 
stream (they’re within a 30-mile radius 
of the lodge). Or if you want to go West- 
ern and buggy riding, hire a carriage, 
team, and driver! 

Whether you’re an outdoorist or sun 
lazer, bring your skates—because Sun 
Valley has just this year built an all-year 
artificial outdoor skating rink a few 
steps from Challenger Inn. There’s sum- 
mer skating to music, and terrace lunch- 
ing. 

Climate? The days are comfortably 
warm; the nights are cool. And autumn 
gets zippy crispy and the fall colorings 
are lovely. 

If you’d like a booklet on Sun Valley, 
and if you’d like to know how much a 
vacation there would cost you, including 
your fare and all expenses for your visit, 
write to the Union Pacific Railroad, 355 
Geary St., San Francisco. 


RIVER BOATING 


If you’re coming to the Fair and plan 
to do the Sacramento Centennial too, 
there’s a third thrill that’s right on your 
way—an overnight river-boat trip. 

If you’re doing the Fair first and then 
heading for Sacramento, you can board 
one of the River Lines’ grand big paddle- 





wheelers right here in San Francisco any 
evening at 6. (Dinner is served on board.) 
It’s a grand up-river trip, gets you into 
Sacramento at 5:30 the next morning, 
but breakfast’s served on board until 9. 
If you’re coming down river, the depart- 
ure and arrival hours are the same. 

The fare’s $1.50 one way, $1.95 round 
trip; children 5 to 12, half fare. You can 
get a 2-berth stateroom for as little as a 
dollar, or a de luxe twin-bed-private- 
bath stateroom for $3.50. To take your 
car along costs $3.50 one way, $5 round 
trip. 

For a descriptive folder on the trip, 
write to The River Lines, Pier 3, San 
Francisco. 


IN THE MORNING MAIL 


From time to time booklets come to 
our desk that are well worth recom- 
mending; gadding friends send us notes 
we'd like to share; transportation com- 
panies send good-news notices you'd like 
to be in on—so we’ve decided to let you 
look over our shoulder from time to time 
at some of the “morning mail” we think 
you'd be interested in: 

The new booket How to Plan Your 
Trip to Southern California. It’s the 
answer in book form to the questions of 
some 500,000 persons who wrote the All 
Year Club of Southern California asking 
questions on various phases of the trip 
to that part of the West. The answers to 
lots of your questions are among the 
answers. Write to the All Year Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, for 
a free copy of this booklet. 

Notice from transatlantic steamship 
lines: There’ll be reduced roundtrip ex- 
cursion fares, tourist and third class, 
from New York to Europe, between 
Sept. 4 and Oct. 15. 

Note from a friend in the Sierras: Tell 
late vacationists not to worry. Indian 
summer and the colors that are rampant 
during September and October are thrill- 
ing enough to make any late vacationist 
glad he’s late. By September the Sierra 
will be a riot of color. The quaking aspen 
will be turning yellow-gold and copper; 


W. T. MULLARKY 
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TAOS INDIANS doing their feather-decked dance at the Inter-Tribal Indian 


Ceremonial, to be held this month at Gallup, New Mexico (see page 7) 
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NAVAJO and Elephant’s Foot Rock 
in wild and colorful northern Arizona 


the choke cherry to brilliant yellow; the 
dogwood will look like a flame in the 
forest; the leaves of the silver-boughed 
buckeye will have turned rusty ; the elder- 
berry bushes will be heavy with purple 
harvest; the tall redwoods will be draped 
with scarves of chartreuse lichens. These 
autumn days are so wondrously warm, 
and the nights breathe of impending 
winter. 

A booklet on Pullmans: Sunset gets 
lots of letters from people asking us to 
explain the difference between berths, 
sections, roomettes, compartments, 
drawing rooms, duplex, etc., on the 
train. Explanations aren’t so clear, but 
pictures are. So The Pullman Co., of 
Chicago, IIl., has issued an excellent 
booklet, illustrated in color, both 
picturing and explaining all different 
types of accommodations, plus sugges- 
tions for women travelers, and informa- 
tion on the service you can get on the 
train if you’re traveling with a child. For 
a free copy of this Pullman booklet, 
write to The Pullman Co., Chicago, III. 

Memo from Southern Pacific: The 
new extra-fare Treasure Island Special 
is now in service between San Francisco 
and Chicago. It’s operated jointly by 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Chicago & Northwestern, and supple- 
ments the famous City of San Francisco 
and the Forty-Niner. Treasure Island 
Special will leave San Francisco on the 
following dates of each month: 1, 7, 13, 
19, and 25. This means a luxury stream- 
liner out of San Francisco every 2 days. 


GRUNNION FISHING 


About 12 nights a year—all in July 
and August—you'll see southern Cali- 
fornia beaches dotted with grunnion 
catchers. 

The grunnion is a little fellow about 
5 to 7 inches long, a member of the Sil- 
versides family and cousin to the smelt. 
On the 3 nights following new moon and 
full moon in July and August, usually 
from about 9 till midnight, schools of 
grunnion come in with the surf to deposit 
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Hot, Steaming Feet Invite a Siege of 


YOUR FEET PERSPIRE profusely in hot sum- 
mer weather. Socks stay hot and damp, 
irritating the tender skin... especially be- 


THE ATHLETE'S FOOT FUNGI thrive on 
the dead skin and perspiration until cracks 
appear. Then, through the crack, they 


DRENCH THOSE CRACKS AT ONCE 





tween the toes. Often this irritation results 
in raw, open cracks—inviting an attack 
of painful Athlete’s Foot. 





spread unseen. Your toes redden and itch, 
patches of moist, white skin peel off. It’s 
Athlete’s Foot! 


Look for cracks between the toes 
tonight. DrenchwithAbsorbine Jr. 


1. It dries the skin between the toes. 


2. It dissolves the perspiration prod- 
ucts on which Athlete's Foot 
fungi thrive. 


3. A powerful fungicide—it kills 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


4. It soothes and helps heal the 
broken tissues. 


5. It relieves the itching and pain of 
Athlete's Foot. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


Also QUICK 





RELIEF for . 


Sore, Aching 
Muscles 






Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle. At all 
druggists. 


DIRECTIONS: Apply Absorbine Jr., 
full strength, night and morning. For 
supplementary treatment place cotton 
saturated with one part Absorbine Jr. 
and two parts water between the 
toes or over affected part, and light- 
ly bandage. Guard against re-infec- 
tion! Boil socks at least 15 minutes 
to kill the fungi. Do not share towels 
or bath mats. Disinfect shoes. In ad- 
vanced cases, consult your doctor in 
addition to using Absorbine Jr. 





Fungi on contact 





Tired, Burning 
Feet 





Kills ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Bites of Mosquitoes and 
other Small Insects 





W. F. Young, Inc. 290 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me sample bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE 
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New Light 
On Vour 
Crrden 


Do you make the most of the op- 
portunities your garden offers for 
more abundant living? 

Those early evening hours when 
you have leisure to catch up on a 
bit of reading or sewing, to romp 
with the children, to visit with 
friends, to play cards. 

Why stay indoors when the garden 
is cool and refreshing, just because 
you need light? 

Light is the magic key that un- 
locks the usefulness of your garden 
in those delightful hours after the 
sun sets. 

Light your garden and let it serve 
as living room, dining room, rumpus 
room, as the need or mood dictates. 

The coupon below will bring you 
an illustrated booklet showing gar- 
dens lighted for various purposes, 
and offering suggestions as to how 
you can make your garden a really 


useful addition to your home. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau 

Dept. A 89, 

447 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Please send me the Bureau’s FREE book- 
let on garden lighting. 


Name 
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Navajo Girls—They’re fleet on horseback and fast on the loom 


their eggs on the edge of the shore. As 
the waves wash back, they appear to 
“dance” on their tails. 

All kinds of tackle are forbidden in 
grunnion fishing. Fishermen simply wade 
out into the water and catch them bare- 
handed. On a good night a party of 3 
or 4 will often catch a dishpanful in half 
an hour. If they’re wise they'll have 
brought along a pot and plenty of fat. 
They'll build a big campfire on the beach, 
cook their grunnion in deep fat like 
French fries, and eat them whole. 

Grunnion runs are peculiar to the 
beaches of southern California and pos- 
sibly Mexico. Almost any beach from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego may have 
them, but best bets are Hermosa, Seal, 
Belmont, and Huntington Beaches. No 
license is required, but before July grun- 
nion fishing’s illegal. Local conditions 
sometimes affect the grunnion run, so 
it’s best to contact the Fish and Game 
Commission in Los Angeles for last- 
minute news, 


OREGON'S SKYLINE TRAIL 


According to Helen Herbert of Med- 
ford, Ore., who’s a Skyline Trailer of 
the first order, anyone with a love of the 
out-of-doors and the ability to hike or 
the interest to ride, can do the Oregon 
Skyline Trail. 

The Oregon Skyline Trail, she writes, 
is part of the Pacific Crest Trail (see 
Sunset July °38) which follows the sum- 
mits of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
range from Canada to Mexico. That 
part of the trail through Oregon was de- 
veloped by U. S. Forest Rangers from 
original trails made by Indians, early 
Oregon settlers, and trappers. It’s a 
beautiful trail, it’s comparatively easy 
to follow, and it’s all through National 
Forest land. 

You can get guides for the trip, but if 
you're an adventurous spirit, you can 
do it guideless. The trail’s wide and well 
marked; there are plenty of camping 
spots with wood, water, and horse forage. 
And from the Pacific Crest Trail Sys- 
tem Conference, 125 So. Grand Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif., you can order the Map 
of the Pacific Crest Trail (15 cents) show- 


ing every detail of the trail plus a log 
giving a suggested daily itinerary. 

The most dramatic way to do the trip 
is to start at Lake of the Woods, a 
mountain resort 25-miles north of the 
California state line, and travel north. 

The end of the trail can be lovely Mt. 
Hood, or you can trail on to the banks of 
the Columbia River and to Bonneville 
Dam. 

The Oregon Skyline Trail’s about 400 
miles long and takes one to 2 months to 
do. But the beauty of it is, if you don’t 
want to take that much time you can 
pick up the trail at many points where 
the train or highway crosses it. The 
Southern Pacific crosses the trail at 
Odell Lake; or you can take the train to 
Klamath Falls or Medford; and reach 
the Lake of the Woods by car from either 
point. 

The Oregon Skyline Trail’s a good 
hiking trail for experienced hikers, and 
while the average elevation of the trail: 
is 5000 feet, there aren’t any very hard 
climbs. The trip by train or car to the 
point where you take off on the trail 
usually eliminates the hardest climb. 
The easiest way to make the trip is by 
saddle horse, with one pack horse for 
every 2 persons. There are licensed 
packers at most of the resorts mentioned. 
Food supplies are more accessible along 
the northern half of the trail. 


SNAKE RIVER RIDE 


Remember the article on the Wallowa 
country and the Snake River Canyon in 
the June issue? Here’s an interesting 
postscript provided by the Lewiston 
Chamber of Commerce in Idaho. 

A boat trip up the Snake River may 
be made from Lewiston. On Fridays you 
can go up river some 100 miles and tie 
up over night—back the next day. You 
bring your own food, bed roll, and you’re 
permitted to cook with the crew. All for 
$5.00.:The Sunday trip’s a short one, 
made if there are enough passengers. 
The captain is an old river man who 
knows the Snake—Capt. W. P. Brew- 
rink of Lewiston. 

Who said there’s no adventure left in 
the West? 
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Travel Editor’s 
TRAVELS 


Here's cuarrer 11 in the story of our 
Travel Editor’s trip abroad. Next month 
Miss Iversen will tell of her travel in the 
Scandinavian countries.—ED. 

SAILING 

On Board SS Nieuw Amsterdam en 
route to Plymouth, England: A beauti- 
ful ship, ultra-modern and functional. 
It’s an example of what’s being done for 
today’s traveler, whether cabin class or 
tourist or third. . . . The best fun of 
traveling. on this ship is the one-big- 
happy-family-feeling, from the charm- 
ing Capt. Filippo down—we’ve never 
met such a grand bunch of people on 
such a grand ship. 

LANDING 

At last we sight the daffodilly Scilley 
Islands and Plymouth’s near. 

Passports and customs — then all 
aboard for London on the Ocean Express 
in jolly little compartments facing our 
traveling companions. Toot-toot (you'll 
always remember the whistle of an Eng- 
lish train) and we’re off through Devon 
and Somerset—through hills and dales 
of soft green grass, moors crisscrossed 
with lovely hedges, good red earth freshly 
tilled, wildflowers all over the place, 
sheep grazing in the quiet fields, horses 
with flowing manes, running over the 
crests of the hills. Down to the sea again 
—Exeter, Savernake, Reading — then 
London. 

Paddington Station’s like a movie set 
—bobbies; tiny, snub-nosed taxies run- 
ning on the “other” side; broad A’s 
floating around. With the help of in-the- 
know friends we land at the quaint and 
reasonable Coburg Court Hotel on Bays- 


water Road facing Kensington Gardens. 
And, Pepys like, so to bed. 
LONDONING 

London’s a whirl! And worth a book 
of chapters. Days peppered with learn- 
ing to look right instead of left for 
traffic; dodging Bunyanesque busses and 
motor cars; and trying to realize that 
those topsy-turvy, curvy streets, squares, 
and circuses are not just movie sets. . . . 
To Mme. Tussaud’s famous wax works 
where you'll find everybody who’s any- 
body—in wax!—except Mussolini, who’s 
out for repairs. 

Back 600 to 700 years in a day at 
lovely Windsor Castle where Their 
Majesties live part of the time. Reveled 
in rich tapestries and rare paintings in 
the rooms of state. Then back to garden 
land in an afternoon at Hampton Court 
Palace where the most gorgeous gardens 
grow. No good Sunseter would want to 
miss that. Back to London to tour Lon- 
don town’s famous spots like any old 


tourist. 
COUNTRY DAZE 


That’s what the lamb-gamboling Eng- 
lish countryside leaves you in. It’s so 
very beautiful, so unbelievably beauti- 
ful, you can’t quite believe it’s real as 
you wind down leafy-laned country roads, 
through crooked little streets of thatched 
old English houses. . . . To visit the 
Cromwell-ruined old Kenilworth Castle. 
... To stop off at Guy’s Cliffe, an old 
mill and stream in what seemed to us 
the most beautiful spot in all England. 


AIRPLANING 
And now, just about the time we get 
the difference between a florin and a 
crown all settled, it’s time to take off 
for new countries and currencies. Here 
comes our KLM Line plane to whisk us 
from Croydon Airport, London, to 
Copenhagen in the space of a few hours. 

Next month we’ll meet in Denmark! 








August’s the month of fruitage, of 
berries emerging from flowers, of 
squirrels feeding on fir cones, of 
thistle-down sailing the breezes, 
ending the cycle of seed to seed. 

Birds are now more often seen 
in flocks than before. Domestic 
duties over, the clans are gather- 
ing for the southward migration. 

August’s the month to enjoy 
the gardens of heather and lupine 
and paint-brush in the high coun- 
try. Spring, summer, and autumn 
are compressed into a few short 
weeks up there. 

Ever notice the gray or digger 
pines in the inland foothills? 
They're conspicuous for their long 
grayish needles and sparse foliage. 

In August the Perseids appear 
once more in the skies. This swarm 





OUTDOOR CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


of meteors may best be seen after 
midnight about the 11th or 12th. 
Sixty-nine falling stars an hour is 
said to be the average number vis- 
ible. 

Salmon begin to run this month 
in the coastal rivers. Boats may 
be rented at numerous resorts and 
if you catch no fish, at least you 
may have the delightful expe- 
rience of boating between fir-clad 
hills in the midst of magnificent 
scenery. 

Ever wondered how to get in- 
formation about books on outdoor 
subjects? Hurley’s Key to the Out- 
of-Doors (H. W. Wilson Pub. Co., 
$2.50), is a newly published book 
that gives condensed information 
about all other books and pam- 
phlets on nature subjects. 
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GORHAM 





STERLING SILVER 


at 25% off 


For a limited and uncertain time, due to a 
local problem of competition with respect to 
price maintenance, we are prepared to fill 
orders for all available patterns in Gorham 
and International sterling flatware from open 
stock at 25 per cent below the established list 
prices. All sales must be on a cash basis al- 
though no money need be sent with order. 
Sunset subscribers willing to pay a nominal 
carrying charge may open budget accounts. 
Every inquiry will be given accurate and 
prompt attention and complete satisfaction 
guaranteed. This firm is more than thirty 
years old. If your pattern is not listed we may 
be able to obtain it on a factory order. When 
you visit the Exposition call at our San Fran- 
cisco or Oakland store. Or write us your 
requirements. 


Partial List of Available Patterns 
GORHAM 


Greenbrier « Governor’s Lady e« Rose Marie 
Chantilly » Fairfax « King Albert « King Edward 
Hunt Club « Versailles « Madam Jumel 


INTERNATIONAL 
Prelude « Pine Tree « Enchantress e Courtship 
Orchid e« Trousseau « Minuet e Wedgewood 
Simplicity « and others 


Example of Discounts 


As an example of the savings to be made we quote 
the regular and the reduced prices on one of Inter- 
national’s newest and finest patterns, ‘‘Prelude.’’ 

Regular 25% Off 
Teaspoons, set of eight ..... $14.00 $10.50 


Dessert forks, set of eight... . 27.33 20.50 
Dessert knives, set of eight ... 26.67 20.00 
Dessert forks, set of eight .... 35.33 26.50 
Dinner knives, set of eight ... 29.33 22.00 
Salad forks, set of eight. .... 23.33 17.50 
Butter spreaders, set of eight .. 18.67 14.00 
Cream soups, set of eight .... 24.00 18.00 
Oyster forks, set of eight .... 16.00 12.00 


{Engraving $1.50 per dozen} 


“MOONGLOW”.. Exceptional Value 


An exceptionally attractive buy in sterling 
silver flatware is afforded in our own exclu- 
sive pattern ‘‘Moonglow’’ made for us by 
International. Purchased in ten thousand dol- 
lar quantities, for exclusive distribution in 
San Francisco and Oakland, we are able to 
quote prices substantially lower than the 
patterns in general distribution even after 
deducting the twenty-five per cent discount. 
A saving of $22 to $26 on a service for eight, 
48 pieces, is shown over other patterns. At 
$69 we offer 8 dessert knives, 8 dessert forks, 
8 salad forks, 8 butter spreaders and 16 tea- 
spoons. Pattern illustrated above. 


Albert $. Samuels Co. 
Jewelers 


879 MARKET e SAN FRANCISCO 
1700 BROADWAY e OAKLAND 
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“We've got a formula that will produce a real miracle fuel,” 
said Richfield’s Chief Chemist, “but it will cost millions of 
dollars to build a refinery that can produce it, because it 
contains six special ingredients to the ordinary gasoline’s 





"Why Ricliucld ia. — 
VEARS AHEAD’ 








“We've perfected 10 combinations of this formula,” said 
the Chemist, “and it’s up to our automotive engineers to 
test them against the popular competitive brands. We'll 
put them in barrels identified only by numbers and we'll 
get a true picture of their relative value.” 
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inium fuels, we'll spend the millions,” promised the man- 
agement. So after more than 11 months of 24-hour-a-day 
construction, this great refinery, capable of producing a 
million and a half gallons per day, was completed. 


& “If this new gasoline will out-perform all other non-pre- 








the first time in the West we'll test these gasolines exactly 
as they will perform in each motorist’s car in the mountain 
snow, the desert heat—the city and the highway, and 
what's more we've got precision equipment from the East 
that is accurate to a split hair.” 


OQ “That's okeh with us,” said the automotive engineers, “for 
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For 65 days they tested cars representing 92% of the types 
on the road today, and the reports went to the manage- 
ment—"Gentlemen, we've certainly got it—of the 16 fuels 
tested the first 5 were our new formulas and the Number 8 
ran away from the field in every test. There's no argument 
about it being a real miracle fuel.” 


RICHFIELD 





“So this formula Number 8 became the new ALL-TIME 
HI-OCTANE. It contains twice as many power-producing 
ingredients as found in the old types of gasoline and con- 
sequently is years ahead in performance. Talk to any of 
your friends that use it, and you, too, will be going places 
with Richfield.” 


NEW MIRACLE 


HI-OCTANE 
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FOR AUGUST 


presents 


WHAT’S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 


WELL DONE, CALIFORNIA! 


Ow rus pace, two months ago, you 
will recall that we published an item, 
“California, Watch Out!’ urging Cali- 
fornians to oppose Assembly Bill 1389. 
This bill contained provisions which, if 
enacted, would have seriously weakened 
the powers of County Planning Com- 
missions and encouraged the spread of 
unsafe and unsightly billboards along 
California’s scenic roadsides. 

Now we're glad to tell you that during 
the closing days of the session the ob- 
jectionable features of this bill were 
swiftly amended out by substantial ma- 
jorities in both branches of the legis- 
lature. We were gratified to learn that 
during the debate, Sunset’s article about 
the bill was read to the Senate by Senator 
Harry C. Westover of Santa Ana, one 
of the 25 Senators voting to eliminate 
the objectionable features. 

The decisive action of the California 
legislature is a hopeful sign that both 
legislators and the general public now 
recognize the importance of wise road- 
side planning in this modern world. 

In considering this matter, there is 
one important distinction which must 
always be kept in mind—the difference 
between urban and rural highways. Urban 
highways are those which lie within the 
limits of cities, towns, and business dis- 
tricts as defined by law. Rural highways 
are those which run through the open 
countryside. 

In most of the plans for regulating 
commercial developments on the road- 
sides there is no thought of eliminating 
shops or billboards in urban areas. Ob- 
viously they serve a legitimate business 
purpose, and traffic in those areas is so 
regulated that they do not constitute a 
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serious hazard. But the situation is quite 
different along the open roads in scenic, 
rural areas. There, “ribbon slums,” com- 
prising a jumble of junk yards, bill- 
boards, and hot dog stands, are a definite 
menace to everyone concerned—not only 
for aesthetic reasons, but also for 3 prac- 
tical hard-headed reasons: 1. Ribbon 
slums destroy scenic beauty and thus 
damage the West’s profitable tourist in- 
dustry; 2. Ribbon slums depreciate prop- 
erty values; 3. Ribbon slums create 
traffic hazards which are extremely dan- 
gerous on high-speed rural highways. In 
support of this last point, note the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a recent report 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads: 

“The mere presence of numerous close- 
crowding objects and establishments is a 
distraction to drivers of vehicles. Some of 
them, by every conceivable device, en- 
deavor to attract the attention of drivers 
of vehicles from their primary responsibil- 
ity; most of them contribute largely to the 
hazards of unexpected stopping, turning, 
and emergence upon the highways of both 
vehicles and pedestrians. All are positive 
menaces and must be controlled.” 

Yes, the eliminating of ribbon slums 
is important. But what’s the answer? 
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What can any of us do about it? Well, 
the first thing, we think, is to encourage 
and support public-spirited individuals 
and organizations that are working to 
correct existing abuses. We can advocate 
the setting up of effective state or county 
planning boards in every section of the 
West and support legislation designed to 
control future roadside developments. If 
more and more people become conscious 
of the problem we believe that construc- 
tive action is bound to follow—and that 
motoring in the West will be a lot more 
fun for everybody. 


LIGHTHOUSE LORE 


For onz weex, starting August 7th, 
lighthouse keepers all over the West— 
and, for that matter, all over the country 
—are going to don official dress uniforms 
and hold open house. The occasion? The 
150th Anniversary of the day President 
Washington signed an Act of Congress to 
establish that symbol of everlasting 
watchfulness and reliability, the United 
States Lighthouse Service. If there’s a 
lighthouse or light vessel in your vicinity, 
pay it a visit and learn first-hand what 
life in this picturesque and hazardous 
department of the government is like. 
If you don’t know where lighthouses are 
in your vicinity, write to the Superin- 
tendent of Lighthouses—in the North- 
west, at the Customs House, Portland, 
Ore.; in California, Customs House, San 
Francisco. 

When Sunset heard about the com- 
memoration, we went scouting to see 
just what the West had to offer in the 
way of lighthouse lore. Here are some of 
the things that we discovered: 

There are over 12,000 aids to naviga- 
tion (lighthouses, light vessels, buoys, 
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etc.) on the coasts of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California. 

Oldest lighthouse is on Alcatraz Island 
in San Francisco Bay, established in 
1854. 

Highest lighthouse is on San Nicolas 
Island, off the coast of Los Angeles, 566 
feet above sea level. 

Windiest and stormiest lighthouses 
are: on Tillamook Rock, Ore., where 
waves have been so high in severe storms 
that the entire station was submerged; 
and St. George Reef, off the coast of 
northern California, which took 10 years 
to build because of the constant battle 
with the elements. 

The lighthouse keeper on Ano Nuevo 
Island, between Santa Cruz and San 
Francisco, has about 2000 sea-lions for 
neighbors. 

And what’s life in a lighthouse like? 
To find out, Sunset called on friendly 
Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Hicks, Assistant 
Lighthouse Keeper and his wife, at Point 
Bonita, at the entrance to the Golden 
Gate. 

“At least we don’t have to worry about 
the children running under cars,” laughs 
Mrs. Hicks. “We're usually located way 
out on the edge of nowhere and the sight 
of an automobile is a spectacle.” 

As for housekeeping, she says: “Most 
women think it takes some planning to 
have food on hand over Sunday, but just 
try stocking up for a month in advance, 
as housewives in the remoter stations 
have to do!” 

Mr. Hicks spends his spare time gar- 

dening. “We’re lucky here at Point 
Bonita,” he enthuses, “for there’s good 
soil and lots of water.’’ Mr. Hicks took 
us round in back of the house and proudly 
exhibited his neat green rows of garden 
peas. 
“Things grow easily here,” he said, 
“but it wasn’t that way everywhere 
we've been stationed. At Arguello the 
furious wind just nipped off the tiny 
plants as quickly as they sprouted. One 
day there'd be a plant and the next day 
the same spot would be barren.” 

“Probably the greatest problem of 
lighthouse life is the inaccessibility of 
schools and doctors,” Mr. and Mrs. 
Hicks told us. “On island stations, for 
instance, if someone suddenly becomes 
ill it’s necessary to radio for an am- 
phibian plane to bring him to a hospital.” 

But despite the disadvantages, Sunset 
discovered that lighthouse keepers 
wouldn’t trade their jobs for any other 
profession. Lighthouse keepers all along 
the Pacific Coast tell us that they grow 
to love the lonesome life, the fresh sea 
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air—but best of all is the knowledge 
that through their steadfast watchful- 
ness night and day, though fog and 
through storm, hundreds of ships and 
thousands of people pass safely into the 
ports of the West. 


STAMP STORIES 


Tere’s scarcery A PERSON who hasn’t 
collected stamps at some time or other 
in his life. Most folks just collect as 
large a variety of foreign and domestic 
stamps as they can get hold of. But these 
little colored bits of paper serve a second 
purpose—to tell the history of the coun- 
try from which they come. For example, 
a collection of commemorative United 
States stamps tells the complete history 
of the Pacific Coast. Why not start a 
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stamp story collection of the West? 
Wisely chosen stamp collections such as 
this increase in value from year to year. 

Here’s a sample of how stamps tell the 
story of the discovery and development 
of the West: 

Let’s start with the discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean by Balboa. There’s a one- 
cent stamp to represent this, which was 
issued in 1913 for the 400th Anniversary 
of this great day. 

In the years that followed Balboa’s 
expedition, soldiers and missionaries 
traveled up from Mexico and in 1769 
San Francisco Bay was discovered by 
the Portola Expedition. A 10-center, also 
issued in 1913, pictures this event. 

After the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
farmers began moving westward to the 
fertile lands beyond the Mississippi, and 
the Indians were gradually pushed back 
toward the Pacific. One’ of a series of 
commemorative stamps issued in 1898 
shows a convoy of U. S. soldiers leading 
a train of covered wagons across the 
prairies and guarding them from an 
Indian attack. A 4-center pictures an 
Indian on horseback hunting buffalo on 
the great plains. 

In 1844 Colonel John C. Fremont was 
sent out to find an easier route to the 
Pacific Coast than the Oregon Trail pre- 
viously discovered by Lewis & Clark. A 
5-cent stamp in the same series shows 
Fremont, “The Pathfinder,” planting a 
flag on the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In 1846 the Territory of Oregon was 
secured by a treaty with Great Britian. 
A 8-center, issued 3 years ago, shows a 
map of the old Oregon Territory. 





As a result of the Mexican War the 
United States in 1848 obtained the ter- 
ritory south of Oregon, which includes 
the present state of California. That 
same year gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. When news reached the East, 
hordes of people hurried west to seek 
their fortune in California’s glittering 
sands. A 50-cent stamp pictures a West- 
ern mining prospector panning for gold 
in one of the rivers. 

Soon business prospered throughout 
the nation and mail and express service 
was extended all the way to California. 
The famous Pony Express had its day 
and a 2-cent stamp, issued in 1869, tells 
its story. 

During the first days of the gold rush 
most of the mail had to come around the 
Horn by boat. There was no govern- 
ment postal service to deliver the mail 
to the tiny towns and villages in the 
mining country, but the stagecoach ex- 
press companies would call at the sea- 
port of San Francisco and distribute the 
mail to the towns along their regular 
routes. Most famous of these was the 
Wells Fargo Express and the private 
franks of this company tell a rich story 
of those hectic and colorful frontier days. 

In 1869 the railroads were extended 
west and with them came thousands 
more people. A 3-cent stamp issued the 
same year shows a typical locomotive 
of the time. 

Then in 1894 came the railroad strike 
and, as a result, a unique bicycle mail 
was put into service. Another exciting 
phase of Western history lies behind the 
private stamps issued by the originators 
of this mail service. 

In 1913 came the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. A commemorative 
series of that year includes a view of the 
canal and another of San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate. 

Joining of the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts by air mail marked the climax of 
the development of the West. Several 
air mail stamps issued in 1926 and 1927 
show a map of the United States over 
which 2 mail planes are flying. 

Even today the story of the West goes 
forward on the faces of stamps. There 
are the Los Angeles Olympic Games 
stamps, for example, issued in 1932; a 
series of 10 National Parks stamps of 
1934; and a Boulder Dam commem- 
orative of 1935. Most recent are the 
Exposition stamps—in 1935 for the San 
Diego Exposition and this year for the 
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Golden Gate International Expositi: > 

Of course, this only covers part of the 
stamps commemorating events in the 
history of the West. For the whole story, 
get the book A Description of United 
States Postage Stamps (25 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). It describes and illus- 
trates every U. S. postage stamp from 
the first issue in 1847 and it’s easy to 
pick out all the “Westerns.” 


HE COLLECTS INNS 


From were WE s!r, it seems that the 
variety of Western hobbies is limitless. 
We’ve told you about a lot of them that 
look like fun, or that are useful around 
the home, or that make a living for their 
hobby-riders. Now we want to tell you 
about the spare-time amusement of 
Ralph H. Cross, San Francisco attorney 
and a year-of-’99 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Mr. Cross finds his fun in gathering 
material for a book on Old California 
Inns. On the third floor of his Berkeley 
home, he has a file-littered, book- 
crammed, and completely cozy study. 
Each of the hundreds of cards in his file 
tells the history of an inn that functioned 
in California before 1868. These inns are 
filed according to the county in which 
they are or were located. The cards refer 
the author to some newspaper, book, or 
letter source in the Bancroft Library at 
the University of California, or in the 
Cross study. Research hasn’t been fin- 
ished yet, and only when he feels that 
he’s traced down just about every inn 
that existed at any time from about 1830 
to 1868 will our hobbyist start to com- 
pile his material into the active, roman- 
tic story of California’s inns. 

That’s twice now that we’ve men- 
tioned the year 1868. We found out why 
Hobbyist Cross picks that date to de- 
fine his collecting: because after that 
time there weren’t as many inns as there 
had been before. Inns were mostly be- 
side old stage roads. They made their 
money by wetting the dusty throats of 
toach passengers, or by providing beds 
for stage-weary bones. And in 1868 the 
Central Pacific and the Union Pacific 
Railroads were completing the first trans- 
continental railroad, practically demol- 
ishing the stage business in California. 

The stage road that supported most 
of the inns, says Mr. Cross, was the old 
Auburn-Sacramento route. On many a 
Sunday he drives up that old road, drop- 
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ping in to chat with old-timers. Usually 
he brings along a stenographer to take 
down their reminiscences of childhood 
days along the stage route. He'll tell 
you that this old road is the most inter- 
esting in the state from a historic stand- 
point. From Sacramento to Auburn dur- 
ing the 20 years starting in 1848 went 
hundreds of thousands of people by foot, 
horse, wagon, and stage. They had to be 
put up at inns, since the trip couldn’t 
be made in a day. In the middle 50s, 
when most people thought the northern 
mines nearly worked out, bandits like 
Dr. Tom Bell and Rattlesnake Dick hid 
in the bushes by the side of the Auburn 
trail and saved themselves some labor 
by robbing prospectors bound south. 
These men had their headquarters in 
such inns as the shady Mountaineer 
House, where there was a trap door be- 
hind the bar. Tom Bell and his gang 
often bustled through that trapdoor and 
came out in a bed of pansies near the 
stable, completely baffling an unknow- 
ing sheriff—but we'll let Mr. Cross tell 
you more about that, and other exciting 
stories, too, when he gets around to 
writing up his hobby. 
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PRESENT PIONEER 


Ix recent montus Sunset has printed a 
number of stories about the pioneers of 
the Old West. But it’s important, we 
think, to remind ourselves that all the 
pioneers did not live back in the days of 
clipper ships and covered wagons. This 
month we want to pay tribute to one of 
many modern pioneers— George Pepper- 
dine of Los Angeles. 

To most people in the West, Mr. 
Pepperdine is known as the President 
of the thriving and active Western Auto 
Supply Co., which operates 200 stores 
all over the West. But back of that title 
is a man, and a purpose, and a point of 
view that the West ought to know more 
about. 

George Pepperdine started business 
life back in 1909 at the age of 22. His 
capital at that time consisted of: $5, an 
idea, and unbeatable energy. By com- 
bining those ingredients he was able to 
build up a big and prosperous chain of 
automobile supply houses, first in the 
Middle West, later on the Pacific Coast. 

So far the story reads like a typical 
American “success” story. But this is 
only the beginning. Here’s where the 
pioneering comes in— 

Throughout his lifetime Mr. Pepper- 
dine has been a man of deep and strong 
religious convictions. It’s not enough, 
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he believes, for a man to build a business 
or create a fortune. “I consider it wrong,” 
he says, “to build up a great fortune and 
use it selfishly. You get more satisfac- 
tion appropriating money to the better- 
ment of mankind than from lavish spend- 
ing on yourself. It more nearly justifies 
your existence in the world—” 

It was to carry out this belief that 
Mr. Pepperdine organized the George 
Pepperdine Foundation, a non-profit cor- 
poration for the purpose of doing educa- 
tional, religious, and charitable work in 
California. The foundation was set up 
only in 1932, but already it is making its 
influence felt as a force for good through- 
out southern California. Among the proj- 
ects which it supports are the Helen 
Louise Home in Los Angeles to provide 
a normal home background for under- 
privileged girls from 15 to 19; the Pacific 
Lodge Home—a regular “boy’s town” 
out in the rolling hills near San Fernando 
Valley—for underprivileged boys from 
10 to 15; and, finally, the largest proj- 
ect of all—George Pepperdine College, 
an accredited 4-year coeducational col- 
lege out on Vermont Ave. and 79th St. 
in Los Angeles. The college has just 
completed its second year, but already 
it has begun to command attention, and 
its student body of some 250 boys and 
girls come from many parts of the 
country. The most interesting thing 
about the college, we think, is the way in 
which it fulfills Mr. Pepperdine’s earn- 
est desire to combine in one course of 
study adequate training for business and 
professional life together with “‘a founda- 
tion of Christian character and faith 
which will survive the storms of life.” 

Sunset believes that many of its read- 
ers will be interested in learning more 
about these projects. (Visitors are wel- 
come at all of them if arrangements are 
made in advance.) To make such ar- 
rangements, and for descriptive leaflets, 
you can write directly to the George 
Pepperdine Foundation, 1100 South 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles. 

As time goes on, Sunset hopes to bring 
you stories of other Westerners who 
have devoted wealth and ability to the 
service of their communities. Horace 
Mann once said, “Be ashamed to die 
before you have won a victory for hu- 
manity.” Sunset wants to be among the 
first to salute such victors. 
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FIXING 
FLOWERS 


Now ruar spring gardening chores are over, 
everyone’s enjoying the results and thinking up 
new ways to arrange the summer blossoms. Here 
are some suggestions for unusual containers and 
attractive ways of fixing flowers, offered by the 
students in a recent class on flower arrangement, 
given in Berkeley, Calif., by Richard Hodges 
Allen of Los Angeles, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Ida Hill Stewart of Berkeley. Photographs 
were taken by Beatrice A. Brown of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the students. With these pictures 
for inspiration, see what new decorations you 
can design with summer flowers from your 
garden. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES in season are combined with grace- 
ful leaves in a Samoan bowl. Studentarranger: Mrs. C. Van Evera 





TULIPS in tin wall sconce make simple but effective 
decoration. Arrangement by Student Beatrice Brown 
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DAHLIAS, GERBERAS in mirror container by ORIENTAL INTERLUDE. Chinese pillow-box container and 
Mrs. Van Evera. Groove in mirror holds water _ figurine set off loveliness of blossoms. Arranger: Beatrice Brown 
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PHOTOS BY BEATRICE A. BROWN 
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SYMMETRICAL GROUP by Mrs. Stewart. Flax in Chi- 
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CALLA LILIES in spiral formation. Shells add feeling of 
strength to this classic arrangement by Mrs. Ida Hill Stewart nese pillow-boxes blends with ‘‘hens-and-chickens’ 
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INFORMALITY. Brightly-colored nasturtium trails casually from a 
long bamboo container. Student arranger: Mrs. Charles Parkinson 
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*“BAMBI.”? Wide-eyed deer, nandina-twig 
tree, petite feverfew flowers. Mrs. Stewart 





EXOTIC SIMPLICITY. Single white gardenia lies languidly in a pottery 
petal dish. Arrangement and photograph by Student Beatrice Brown 
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FLOWER-POT 
GARDENS 
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1. Use pots to edge a stairway. 
Bechtel home; Belvedere, Calif. 


\\ FLOWER STEPS. A good example of poticulture. Massed plants grouped 
=a < around door of model home in Pacific Grove, Calif. Robt. Stanton, architect 
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2. Or under one of the new 
glass-topped garden tables 
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4. A step-back wall is fine 
3. Or massed at the base of a garden stairway. Butler for displaying prize plants 
Sturtevant of San Francisco, landscape architect 
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C. saceuzs Hann of Pasadena might 
be titled the West’s Head Poticulturist. 
Mr. Hahn got the potted plant bug back 
in Milwaukee. The severe winters 
wouldn’t permit all-year bloom so he 
moved to the West where there would 
be no interruption in the blooming sea- 
son. He’s talked pot gardening to people a. 
all over southern California and his en- =a 
thusiasm has won hundreds of converts. —— 

Mr. Hahn advises the use of potted “= _ 
plants all around the house and garden. \ 
? Put them out front so that others can 
enjoy their color too. Put them on walls, 
along stairways, at the foot of retaining 
walls, on the window shelves that so 
many Western architects are incorporat- 
ing in new houses, on tables, in pergolas 
—in short everywhere—including the 
kitchen sink! 

On these 2 pages are sketches and 
pictures helpfully illustrating the use of 
potted plants. For cultural details turn 
to the story on page 20. 
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5. Use potted plants to 
brighten garden tables 

















6. Strawberry jars are 
fine for poticulture 


FLOWER SHELF. A flower shelf against a wall or under a window is a popular form 
of flower-pot gardening. This one’s at the Homer Burnaby’s home in Los Angeles 
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POTICULTURE TIPS 


On pages 18 and 19 this month, C. 
Jacques Hahn of Pasadena suggests the 
use of potted plants in gardens and 
patios. Below he gives some cultural 
tips for growing the potted specimens. 

Some people declare that potted plants 
are too much of a nuisance—that you 
can’t go off and leave ’em. To this Mr. 
Hahn smiles quietly. ““They’re just like 
children,” he admits. “They do need 
a certain amount of care.” 

During dry weather potted plants 
need a daily sprinkling. When it’s cooler, 
perhaps they can get along on 3 or 4 
waterings a week. Local climatic con- 
ditions must be taken into consideration. 
In general, monthly applications of fer- 
tilizer are exceedingly helpful. It’s best 
when applied in the liquid form. Any 


commercial fertilizer can be dissolved in 
water to make liquid plant food. 
“The old controversy of whether glazed 
pots are better than clay pots is still 
going on,” says Mr. Hahn. “Personally, 
I’ve found that in spite of all the scien- 
tific data I still grow better plants in 
clay pots. However, you'll find glazed- 
pot-advocates claiming better results. 
They declare that clay pots dry out too 
quickly for the good of the roots.” 
Some gardeners prefer the use of cans 
to pots. They contend that evaporation 
is less and the root ball stays moist 
longer. However, tin cans are unsightly 
and eventually rust through whether 
painted or not. The new fibre pots are 
apparently very successful. They have 
the advantages of not drying out so 
readily and being less expensive. After a 
couple of years they do deteriorate, 


Gen. Wm. Lassiter and E. D. Rowe 
admire ceanothus in Blaksley Botanic 
Garden, which was recently renamed 
Santa Barbara Botanic Garden 


though, and then must be discarded. 
Glass pots should never be used. Prac- 
tically everyone agrees that they’re 
worthless. Glass doesn’t permit water 
to drain away and neither does it admit 
air to the root ball. 

Potted plants should be kept going 
strong—watered regularly, and moved 
to larger pots as growth demands. Grow 
plants outdoors so they'll be sturdy. 
They'll bloom longer and really hold 
their flowers. Pampered plants grown in 
greenhouses drop their blooms soon. 

Mr. Hahn says any plants in reason 
can be grown in pots. Here’s a partial 








WHAT TO PLANT 

Get the last of the biennials and per- 
ennials sown 1 ,ht away. Some of the 
most popular are Canterbury bells, 
hollyhocks, columbines, foxgloves, 
English daisies, delphinium and Py- 
rethrum roseum. For winter-blooming 
plants sow seeds of stocks, snap- 
dragons, pansies, violas, calendulas, 
cornflowers, Primula malacoides, mig- 
nonette, cinerarias, and winter-bloom- 
ing stocks. Sweet peas may be planted 
the latter part of the month. Study 
bulb catalogs and make up lists now. 
Some bulbs are ready to be planted 
right now. These include autumn 
crocuses, freesias, Gladiolus tristis, 
grape hyacinths, scillas, sternbergias, 
watsonias, Madonna lily, and Lilium 
testaceum. 


WHAT TO DIVIDE AND PROPAGATE 


Among the perennials that can be 
divided now are Oriental poppies, 
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geums, alyssum, aubrietia, dianthus, 
scabiosa, and columbines. The divi- 
sions should be inserted in coarse 
sand in a coldframe or box. Keep 
them shaded the first 3 or 4 weeks 
and don’t overwater. Big clumps of 
Iris stylosa, the winter-blooming iris, 
can be split and replanted now. Some 
of the flowering and evergreen shrubs 
which propagate easily now are wei- 
gelas, snowballs, deutzias, forsythias, 
dogwoods, fuchsias, oleander, jas- 
mines, cotoneasters, pyracanthas, and 
veronicas. 
MAINTENANCE 

Feed Japanese irises with a good com- 
mercial fertilizer. Give occasional 
waterings to gladioli just turning 
brown. Continue soaking the garden 
thoroughly. As soon as Chinese lan-- 
terns have attained a good red color, 
cut and bring them into a cool dry 
basement with plenty of light. Hang 
the flowers upside down and let them 
dry thoroughly for winter decora- 
tions. Gather the other everlastings, 
such as strawflowers, acrolinums, and 


gypsophilas and treat similarly. See 
that stakes for dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums are high enough. Keep the 
plants watered thoroughly. Nip off 
the growing ends of the sideshoots to 
increase the number of flowers. Now’s 
the time to train the new shoots of 
clematis, honeysuckle, and wisteria. 
The growth is young and pliant. Next 
season’s lilac blooms will be improved 
if water is withheld from lilacs from 
now until the last of the spring rains. 
Holding back the water puts the 
lilacs to sleep and they'll produce big 
spring flowers. Trim privet, laurel, 
eugenia, or other evergreen hedges 
late in the month. This should be 
their final clipping for the year. 
WHAT TO SPRAY 

This is one of the best times to spray 
ornamental shrubs and trees. The 
recent broods of scale insects are 
young and more susceptible to sprays 
now than they’ll ever be. At the same 
time red spiders, aphis, and mealy- 
bugs can be cleaned up too. Use any 
of the summer spray materials. 
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list of some of his successful plants: 
Anemones, aralias, azaleas, campanulas, 
candytuft, chrysanthemums, cinerarias, 
daffodils, dwarf marigolds, dwarf nas- 
turtiums, dwarf zinnias, echeverias, fe- 
licia, fuchsias, gardenias (grown as stand- 
ards), genistas, geraniums, herbs, hy- 
acinths, Japanese quince (espalier fash- 
ion), Lotus bertholettii, marguerites, pel- 
argoniums, petunias, ranunculi, tulips, 
and violets. Petunias (shown on this 
month’s cover) are ideal pot subjects 
because they bloom so long. From his 
list you can see that annuals, perennials, 
bulbs, and shrubs all thrive in pots. 
Get infected with the pot gardening 
fever. August is a good month to start! 


GOOD COMPANIONS 


Pink amaryllis, commonly known as 
Belladonna lilies, are in full bloom this 
month. These are the plants with heavily 
scented flowers on the tops of naked 2 
and 3-foot stems. A good plant that will 
help hide the naked stems is the white 
fairy lily or zephyrantes, the smallest 
member of the amaryllis family. 

It has evergreen foliage, grows quickly 
into a low, neat border about a foot high 
and blooms from midsummer to fall 
after it is once established. The pink 
amaryllis and white zephyrantes both 
bloom together. 

These plants aren’t hardy north of 
Roseburg, Ore. However, they can be 
dug each fall and overwintered like 
gladiolus. They should be planted in the 
spring after the frosts are gone. South 
of Roseburg they can be left in the 
ground all year long. 


A SPOT OF TEA 


No garden in China is complete with- 
out a planting of tea. Margaret C. 
Moloney of Eagle Creek, Ore., who has 
delved into the history of tea and its use 
in gardens, has learned that it grows 
easily from seed and that it thrives in 
the West. She’s not interested in the 
plant for its beverage-producing quali- 
ties at all. The beauty of the shrub is 
enough to hold her admiration. 

The plants have attractive green foli- 
age and require no special attention. Let 
them grow in full sun and give them 
plenty of water. When the winter is ex- 
tremely cold, Miss Moloney gives her 
plant a protection of fir boughs. 

Her tea blooms in the fall. The flowers 
look like single white camellias, 

Tea, or Thea sinensis as it’s botani- 
cally called, will grow from seed sown in 
ordinary garden soil. It took 4 years for 
her plant to reach the blooming stage, 
but she boasts that the wait was well 
worth it. 

Other gardeners who may want quick- 
er results, can purchase blooming-size 
plants for 75 cents up. The seeds can be 
had for 5 cents a packet from the G. W. 
Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S. C. 
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HOW TO DECORATE GOURDS 


A Garden Movie 





1. SCRUBBING 
Marian Toy of North Hollywood, 


member of the International Gourd 
Society, shows how to prepare and 
decorate gourds. Here she has a 
hard-shelled type (lagenaria). Dry 
thoroughly till it turns brown and 
the seeds rattle; soak overnight; 


then scrub off the outer skin. 


PHOTOS BY NEWS PICTURES, LTD. 











2. CUTTING 


Before the gourd’s completely dry, 
Mrs. Toy outlines the portions that 
she intends to remove. She advises 
the use of sharp paring knives or a 
keyhole saw to make the cuts. Then 
she removes the seeds and cleans 
out the inside with a steel brush; 


then sandpaper or steel wool. 





3. PAINTING 


Next Mrs. Toy traces the design 
on the gourd with a pencil and 
then she applies the enamel. When 
thoroughly dry she shellacs or 
varnishes the gourd. Some people 
burn in designs with electric needles 
and then follow this with several 


rubbings of wax or shoe polish. 

















4, ORNAMENTALS 


The gourds pictured here are the 
ornamental (cucurbita) type. They 
should be picked as soon as full 
color is attained and when the 
fruits are as hard as marble to the 
pressure of the thumb. Then clean 
and shellac or wax them. For more 


gourd ideas, see page 24. 
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é & 
Hiere’s an opticat 1iwust0n. Evident- 
ly there are 5 houses pictured on these 
facing pages. But look again, and you'll 
find there are only 2. At least there are 
only 2 basic floor plans. 
Now, there’s nothing unusual about 


0 N T W 0 using the same plan several times. But 

rarely is it done so successfully. Gen- 

erally one of 2 things happens. 1. You 

& get a monotonous row of houses all ex- 

T H E M E S actly the same. 2. The variations are so 

: obvious that you immediately realize 
they’re as like as 2 peas inside. 

In the houses shown, careful design- 
ing has overcome both of these objec- 
tions. Each of the houses has a distinct 
character and charm of its own. They’r< 
all in the Green Gables ‘subdivision in 
Palo Alto, Calif. And credit for this 
worthy contribution to community de- 
velopment is shared by Cornish & Carey, 
the developers; Leslie I. Nichols, archi- 
tect; and E. J. Schmaling, contractor. 

The 2 on the left-hand page were both 
designed and built by Mr. Schmaling. In 
the upper one, the gable-end roof and 
long porch treatment suggest a simple 
ranch home. A hip roof and dignified en- 
trance porch give the lower one a more 
formal appearance. 

In the houses opposite, Architect 
Nichols has created 3 charming homes 
from a single floor plan. In this case, the 
roof treatment’s the same for all 3. But 
note the changes in window sizes and 
placement, the various uses of shutters 









































THEME. The house includes 2 bedrooms and bath as well as a separate dining room 
and a laundry that opens directly to the outside. Price: $5500 


DINING ROOM 
ton” Tit 


BED ROOM 
H-6% H'-6" 
LAUNDRY 


id 


LIVING ROOM 
14°.20' 


BED ROOM 
11-6"013' 





Floor Plan 








VARIATION. The only changes are in roof line and porch treatment. In both cases, 
walls are white stucco with green shutters. $5500 is the price 








and wall materials, and the different en- 
trance schemes. 

The one at top’s developed to have a 
complete second floor with 2 bedrooms 
and bath. In the others, this floor’s left 
unfinished, with the thought that it can 
be completed at a later time when the 
family grows and the purse allows. 

The dotted portion shown in the first- 
floor plan applies to only the house at 
the top of the column—though, of 
course, any one of the houses might well 
be built with this larger dining room. A 
feature of this plan that’s specially nice 
to find in so small a house is the separate 
entrance hall with a coat closet right 
where it’s wanted. All 5 of the houses 
have a detached 2-car garage, built at 
one side and to the rear of the house it- 
self. Prices quoted include house, garage, 
and lot. 


BED ROOM 
"12-0" 


BED ROOM 
12-9°215' 


First-Floor Plan 


BED ROOM 
10-8". 15° * BED ROOM 


Second-Floor Plan 


BREEDEN PHOTOS 








only, consult the dotted lines and second-floor plan. $8250 


VARIATION. Red brick replaces the white. The other walls are drop siding. The living 
room window’s larger, the porch omitted. Price: $5800 


VARIATION. A graceful columned porch runs across the whole of the living portion. 
Flush siding’s combined with drop siding. The price is $5500 








& 
Printed 


Tits month’s Garven Movie tells how 
to prepare and decorate gourds. To sup- 
plement the Movi, we show above some 
of the gourd-decorating ideas that have 
been sent to us by Sunset readers. 

Carroll Van Court, a Los Angeles 
gourd enthusiast, suggests a long list of 
things you can make from gourds—candy 
bowls, nut dishes, fruit bowls, cigarette 
boxes, darning kits, note boxes, door 
stops, work baskets, and salt and pepper 
sets. “You're limited,” he says, “only 
by your handicrafting ability and im- 
agination.” On the page opposite are 
sketches of some of his creations. 

Mr. Van Court says you need a small 
keyhole saw to do the cutting. To make 
holes for hinges of thong, just use an ice 
pick. Have a few pieces of sandpaper on 
hand for cleaning and smoothing edges. 
A big tablespoon can be used to clean 
out the pulpy content of the gourd. 

For the actual decorating, Mr. Van 
Court suggests you get 2 or 3 small 
brushes, a little turpentine, and enamel 
paint of the following colors: Chinese 
red, emerald green, blue, light yellow, 
orange, purple, black, and white. 

Mrs. Esther Boulton Black of Clare- 
mont, Calif. is another gourd booster. 
Her mother’s a famous gourd decorator 
and naturally Mrs. Black has picked up 
some good tips from her. The utility dish 
above is a sample of her art. The top 
comes off and the stem serves as a handle. 

“First outline the design on the gourd 
in pencil,” she writes. “This simplifies 
the problem of knowing where to put the 
colors. Oil paints are fine for the designs 
and small tubes of oil paint are inex- 
pensive. Some people shellac the gourds 
after the design’s been painted, while 
others prefer the natural dullness. I pre- 
fer the shellac because it gives a smooth 
sheen to the gourd. Some decorators are 
using electric needles to burn in the 
decorations.” 

The door stop pictured above was 
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Penguin door stop by Audrey Ovington 


created by Audrey Ovington, enthu- 
siastic handicrafter of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Her “Peter Penguin’”’ is filled with 
sand. A triangular hole was made just 
below the base of the neck and the sand 
poured in through a funnel. Then the 
triangular piece was glued back. (The 
weight of the sand is too much for a hole 
in the bottom.) Black bow tie and web 
feet complete the picture. 


IMPROVED SWEET PEAS 


New flowers aren’t made overnight. 
The new race of spring-flowering sweet 
peas, now being offered for the first time 
to the public, illustrates the point very 
well. Nine years ago Frank G. Cuthbert- 
son, Vice-President of the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., noticed an unusual sweet pea 
in the firm’s trial grounds at Salinas, 
Calif. This was destined to become the 
parent of a new race of sweet peas— 
made to order for gardeners in southern 
California and the hot interior valleys. 

The original plant was growing among 
the early-flowering types but stood out 
distinctly because of its vigorous growth 
and long-stemmed flowers. Though the 
blooms themselves were insignificant 
things, Mr. Cuthbertson didn’t worry 
because he knew they could be im- 
proved. Seed was saved and the offspring 
observed in 1931 under field conditions. 
The experts agreed that the type pos- 
sessed real merit so intensive breeding 
was started the following year to im- 
prove the flowers and true up the strain. 

Now, 9 years later, the new sweet peas 
are perfected. The original goal of husky 
plants with big, long-stemmed flowers 
has been accomplished. They’ve been 
classified as spring-flowering because the 
flowers appear about 10 days later than 
the early-flowering kind, but a full month 
earlier than the standard late-flowering 
type which everybody grows. 

Mr. Cuthbertson predicts a great fu- 











Covered dish by Mrs. Esther B. Black 


ture for the spring-flowering sweet peas 
in southern California and the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys. The 
hot sun burns up the standard late type. 
Up to now only the early-flowering kind 
had been successful there and the new 
ones will extend the blooming season as 
well as add bigger flowers. 

The Ferry-Morse Co. is releasing 3 
colors now. Just ask for the spring- 
flowering rose pink, spring-flowering lav- 
ender, and spring-flowering blue. The 
seeds are 25 cents per packet and they’re 
available at all garden stores. More 
colors will be released next season. 


DISBUD CAMELLIAS NOW 


Pink Perfection, one of the most beau- 
tiful of all the camellias, exasperates 
more gardeners than all the other va- 
rieties of camellias combined. The reason 
for all this is its bad habit of dropping 
buds and half-developed flowers. It hurts 
a gardener deeply to see the biggest pro- 
portion of the blooming crop fall on the 
ground. 

Disbudding the specimen will do much 
to remedy the trouble. The buds are 
formed now and the little round flower 
buds are easy to distinguish. Go over 
the whole specimen (if it’s one of those 
big Sacramento ones—get a ladder!) 
and pinch off half the buds. The job 
should be done now before the plant 
expends too much strength in the pro- 
duction of the buds. 

Hardly any of the remaining number 
will fall off and the flowers will be of 
better quality. 


START PANSIES NOW 


If all gardeners in the West were to 
vote for a list of the dozen best bedding 
plants, it’s a safe bet to conclude that 
the pansy would be at the top of the list. 
Even the most hard-boiled critic will 
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Door stop by Carroll Van Court 


waver under the many merits of this 
well known garden favorite. 

August and September are the 2 best 
months to start pansy seeds—and seeds 
sown in August are just a bit better. The 
first thing to remember is that good 
pansy seeds are expensive—they aren’t 
available in nickel packets. Seeds cost 
from 50 cents to $1 per packet. 

The West is the home of several good 
strains that have gone out into gardens 
all over the world and won international 
fame. The Oregon Giants, originated by 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis of Canby, Ore., 
often produce 414-inch flowers. They’re 
grown by pansy connoisseurs every where. 

After quality seeds have been ob- 
tained sow them in flats or frames where 
they can be given shade during the first 
week of germination. The seeds can be 
sown in coarse river sand (as is done in 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park) or in 
a light soil mixture of 44 sifted leaf mold 
or peat moss, 14 coarse sand, and 4 
loam. Broadcast the seeds thinly and 
barely cover them with the sand or soil 
mixture. Next, firm the surface before 
sprinkling by pressing with a flat board. 
Sprinkle twice a day or often enough so 
the seed never dries out. Cover the flats 
or frames with newspapers, cloth, or 
boards until the seeds sprout. It will re- 
quire from-7 to 14 days, depending upon 
local conditions. 

If weather conditions are favorable, 
transplant when the seedlings have 3 or 
4 leaves. Don’t shift them during hot 
weather. It’s better to wait. a few days 
even if the seedlings do appear to be 
crowded. 

The young plants should be spaced 
about 2 inches apart in second flats or 
in a well-prepared outdoor bed which 
doesn’t get hot afternoon sun. In just a 
few weeks the plants will be 4 to 5 
inches high and ready for their per- 
manent beds. 

In the colder parts of the Northwest 
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Note boxes—lift flap, insert message 


it may be necessary to take a few winter 
precautions. A little straw or peat moss 
placed around (not over) the plants will 
protect them against even zero weather. 
Plants that go through the winter in the 
open make the sturdiest specimens and 
produce the finest flowers. 

Their permanent site should be a cool 
one with plenty of water. In Washington 
and Oregon these conditions are easy to 
supply but as one goes further south it 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

Pansies dislike heat and drought. 
That’s why they do better on the east 
side of the house. There they get the 
morning sun and miss the hot afternoon 
sun. Sometimes it’s necessary to use the 
north side of the house, but this is just 
a trifle too shady for good pansies. They 
don’t want any competition from tree 
roots. The soil should be a rich one with 
plenty of humus. This is easily supplied 
by rotted manure or rotted vegetation. 
The soil should be prepared a month or 
2 in advance if possible. Light applica- 
tions of commercial fertilizerevery month 
are good. 

Nurserymen call pansies “mudders” 
because they like lots of water—hence 
muddy conditions. Light surface culti- 
vations after each irrigation are ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Fall-sown pansies give wonderful 
spring effects. But they should be dis- 
carded in late May in favor of spring- 
sown pansies to provide good blooms 
for the summer and fall beds. 


SUN ON POOLS 


Water gardens need lots of sun so that 
the plants and fish can thrive happily. 
Keep this tip in mind when selecting the 
site: Don’t choose one too close to large 
shrubs or trees. Not only will they shade 
the pool but they'll litter the surface of 
the water with leaves. These are untidy 
and often poisonous to the fish. 


Cut a door, glue in knickknack shelves 


When putting in the planting around 
the water garden, try to restrict it to 
the north side. This permits the sun to 
strike the pool practically all day long. 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


Garden Planning and Building by H. 
Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore: 
This swell book gives the small home 
owner an understanding of landscapé 
design and the fundamentals about how 
this design may be carried out upto the 
point where the planting’s ready to be 
executed. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., $3) 


Ornamental Plants for Subtropical Gar- 
dens by Roland Stewart Hoyt. Anyone 
who gardens in the subtropical sections 
of the West can’t afford to be without 
this valuable book. It gives all the salient 
facts about plants—from big trees to 
pigmy annuals—that a gardener wants 
answered. The system of indexing is a 
notable feature and makes it simple to 
find the answers. (Livingston Press, Los 
Angeles, $4) 


Hedges, Screens and Windbreaks by 
Donald Wyman. Though written by an 
Eastern expert—none other than Arnold 
Arboretum’s famous horticulturist— 
this book is just as valuable for Western 
gardeners. The use of special recom- 
mended lists and the hardiness map en- 
able the amateur to select the proper 
plants. This is the first book on this very 
important subject. It’ll remain the stand- 
ard for many years to come. (McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., $2.75) 


The Butterfly Trees by Lucia Shepardson 
De Wolf. Remember Sunset’s story in 
the May, 1939 issue, page 22, about the 
Monarch butterflies that have made 
the Monterey Peninsula famous? Well, 
here’s the whole fascinating story in 
booklet form. It costs 50 cents. 
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TURNSTILE. Instructions in January °38 
inspired Audrey Ovington of Santa Barbara 


Me RR tests ceensipascn 


SAD-IRON BOOKENDS. Miss Ovingtonsaw 


this notion in the April °38 ranch roundup 
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Noritne:Pieases us more than photo- 
graphs and letters from readers telling 
us they’ve actually built things we've 
shown in Sunset. Here are just a few of 
them. We’d like to make this page a pe- 
riodic feature. Won’t you help us by send- 
ing in good snapshots of Sunset things 
you’ve built recently? Hasta la vista! 


























HUB LAMP. J. R. Simpson of La Mesa, Calif. 
adapted this from one shown in November ’37 


ANDERSON PHOTOS 





BARREL CHAIR. Miss Ovington studied HUBPORCH LAMP. Herinspiration for 
the How-To-Do-It in the February ’39 issue _ this, the same as Mr. Simpson’s (above) 








Burchfields’ in Corona, Calif. From Sunset: couch 
°39); cart (Aug. °38); barbecue (Barbecue Book) 


PATIO. It’s the Frank 
(Oct. °38); chair (Feb. 
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Play It 
Wherever You Go! 
Easy to Carry! 
This Motorola Portable Radio needs 
no connections, ground or external 
aerial! Works on standard batteries 
that last 300 hours! Grand reception 
— beautiful tone! Luggage-type case 
in handsome London Tan simulated 
rawhide. Size: 934 x 10% x7 inches 
—weighs less than 15 pounds! 











Purpose of Contest: To Intro- 
duce More Women to DREFT— 
New, Safe Way to Wash All 
Your Fine Fabrics! 

Talk about great contests! Every 
day for 30 days (except Saturdays 
and Sundays)—$100.00incashwill 
be given away! Every 24 hours, 5 
Motorola Portable Radios will be 
awarded! 180 prizes in all! You 
can enter as often as you wish! 
AND IT’S SO SIMPLE! Just 
complete the sentence about Dreft 
in the entry blank below. Mail it 
with a Dreft box-top (orfacsimile). 
You'll find dozens of things to write 
about Dreft, especially when you 
remember that Dreft offers 3 ad- 
vantages in washing fine fabrics not 
even the finest soap flakes can give: 












RETAIL 


PRICE AT THE BEACH! 
™ On picnics, around 
the house or in the 
garden—take it 
wherever you go! 


vat Follow There Easy Reales: 


1. Simply finish the sentence, “I like Dreft because----.- **in 25 
additional words or Toss. Write on the entry blank at the right or on one side 
of a sheet of paper. Print or write your name and address. Send no extra letters, 
drawings, or photographs with your entry. 

2. You can enter each day’s contest and enter as often each day as you 
choose, provided each entry is accompanied by one box-top from any size 
package of Dreft (or facsimile). Mail to Dreft, Dept. M, Box 3338, San 














ENTRY BLAN 





Here’s ALL YOU DO to ENTER: 


1. SUDS THAT NEVER LEAVE “‘SCUM’’. .; 
assuring true color brightness and 
fabric softness!2. SUDS OF NON-ALKA- 
LINE MILDNESS. .. giving you greatest 
protection against wash-fading! 
3. RICH SUDS IN HARDEST WATER... five 
times more suds than any soap 
you ever used! 
Try Dreft today! And be sure to 
look on the back of the package 
for further information hae may 
help you win in this contest! 
GET BUSY! There’s a new con- 
test, offering $100.00 in cash and 
5 Motorola Portable Radios every 
day for 30 days! 6 opportunities a 
day to win! Ask your dealer today 
for Dreft—and enter as often as 
you wish! Procter & Gamble. 





Mail This Now—It May 
Bring You *100 in Cash! 





Francisco, California. 

3. There will be 30 daily contests, running from August 14 through Septem- 
ber 22, 1939, inclusive (except Saturdays and Sundays). There will be one 
major daily prize of $100 cash and five daily secondary prizes, each a Motorola 
Portable Radio. 

4. Entries received before Monday, August 14, will be entered in the first 
day’s contest. Thereafter, entries will be entered in each day's contest as 
received. Entries for the final day’s contest must be postmarked before 
midnight, September 22, and received by October 6. 

8. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, and aptness of thought 
concerning the qualities and uses of Dreft. Decision of the judges will be 
final. Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate prizes awarded in case 
of ties. No entries returned. Entries, contents, and ideas therein become 


“I like Dreft because......................... 


Complete the above sentence in 25 additional words or less 





the property of Procter & Gamble. 

6. Any resident of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, or West Texas may compete, except em- 
ployees of Procter & Gamble and the Galvin Manufacturing Corporation, 
their advertising agencies, and their families. Contests subject to all Federal, 
State and local regulations. 

7. Winners will be announced shortly after the close of each daily contest 











Con a a a a ee ee ee 


over Dreft’s popular radio program, ‘‘Kitty Keene.”’ All winners will be Name..... Be at ate eta ce, eee 
notified by mail. Complete printed lists of all winners will be sent to anyone 
writing to Dreft, Box 687, Cincinnati, Ohio, after October 15, 1939. Address 

WINNERS ANNOUNCED DAILY over “Kitty Keene” radio program, CH ie acaidaeo weer nneks 


shortly after close of the contest. See your local papers for broadcast time. 
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DREFT, Dept. M, Box 3338, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Here is my entry. I am enclosing a Dreft box-top (or facsimile) . 
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Kiléhew 





Cabrnal . 


WHEN YOU send your recipes in to Krrcnen Castnet, tell us how 
many there are in your family, whether they're grown or very young, and 
why the recipe’s a favorite. It’s a real help to us in selecting recipes. Remem- 
ber, it’s 2 or 3 months after we get your recipes before they can be published. 
Right now, for example, we're looking for late fall and Thanksgiving 
recipes. Address your letter to KitcHEN CaBiNET, Sunset Magazine, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco. Unused recipes can’t be acknowledged 


or returned. 


POPOVERS 
(popover secrets disclosed!) 


Crisp, toast-brown popovers, filled 
with creamed tuna, chicken, or dried 
beef are a favorite luncheon dish at our 
house. And, too, we'll take popovers 
with jam or preserves at any meal. 

The recipe’s an old stand-by but here 
are 2 tricks that will really make them 
“pop.” 

1. Be sure that you use at least 1K 
cupfuls of liquid, including the eggs, 
to each cupful of flour. If the eggs aren’t 
large, add an extra one, and, with the 
cupful of milk, the mixture’s sure to be 
right. 

2. The beating of everything together 
must really be vigorous and for full time 
specified. 

Popovers pop higher if baking in deep 
cast iron or aluminum popover pans 


rather than thin-metal gem pans. 
Here’s the recipe for 6 big ones: 
2 large or 3 small eggs 


1 cupful of milk 
1 cupful of sifted flour 


Beat eggs slightly, add the other in- 
gredients in the order given. Beat hard 
$ minutes with a hand rotary beater 
or 2 minutes with an electric mixer. Pour 
batter into greased popover pans, filling 
half full. (It isn’t necessary to heat the 
pans before the batter’s poured in, but 
it will shorten the cooking time.) Bake 
in a hot oven (425°) 30 to 40 minutes, 
or until there are no beads of moisture 
on the crust.—Mrs. E. B. M., Alhambra, 
Calif. 


DUNSMUIR SALAD 
(vegetable salad with a new tart flavor) 


Here’s a salad that has been a hot- 
weather favorite with my family. For 
5 or 6 servings you'll use: 

1 tablespoonful (1 envelope) of plain, 
unflavored gelatine 
\% cupful of grapefruit juice, cold 
1% cupfuls of grapefruit juice, hot 
\% cupful of sugar 


¥% teaspoonful of salt 
1 No. 2 can of mixed vegetables, drained 


Soak the gelatine in the cold grape- 
fruit juice about 5 minutes. Pour the 


hot grapefruit juice over this and stir 
until gelatine is dissolved. Stir in the 
sugar and salt then cool until thick and 
syrupy. Gently fold in the drained veg- 
etables and pour into individual molds 
and chill until firm. Lower into a pan of 
warm water to loosen from mold and 
turn out onto shredded lettuce. Serve 
with a well-seasoned dressing. Mrs. J. C. 
McN., Dunsmuir, Calif. 


VEAL SATI 
(veal with this Oriental flavor is grand) 


While in the Far East last year, our 
No. 2 boy showed me how to make this 
popular dish. Formerly, he’d been a veal 
sati street-vendor—comparable to a hot 
dog vendor at baseball games in this 
country. He used bamboo skewers, but 
now, I use my metal skewers. For 4 
servings (2 skewers per person), use: 

2 pounds veal steak,"cut in 1-inch squares 
14 cupful of soy sauce 
Juice of 1 lemon 
2 tablespoonfuls of oil 
8 metal or wooden skewers 

Run each skewer through the center 

of 4 to 6 meat squares. Mix the rest of 
*Trademark Registered, U. 8. Patent Office 


the ingredients and pour over the skew- 
ered meat. Let stand 3 or 4 hours. Broil 
15 to 20 minutes or till a golden brown, 
using a moderate heat. Turn as neces- 
sary to cook evenly and baste with the 
sauce once during the broiling.—Mrs. 
H. M., Burlingame, Calif. 





ONE-PLATTER DINNER 
Tart Fruit Cocktail 


Mound of Brown Rice, surrounded by 
Veal Sati and Broiled Tomatoes 
Potato Buns Cherry Conserve 


Almond Torte Coffee or Tea 
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JELLY ROLL 


(one of the quickest cakes to make) 


To make the sponge cake part use: 
x ps of sugar 
cupful of flour 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Before breaking, put eggs into a large 
bowl and cover with warm (not hot) 
water. Let stand about 5 minutes, drain 
off the water, and wipe the bowl dry. 
Break the warmed eggs into it. Beat 
until light and fluffy; gradually beat in 
the sugar; then fold in the dry ingre- 
dients, which have been sifted together. 
Last, add the vanilla. Pour over a large 
(about 10-by-15 inch) shallow pan or 
cooky sheet, covered with greased heavy 
wax or parchment paper, spreading 
evenly. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 12 or 
15 minutes. (Touch the top. If the in- 
dentation rebounds, the cake’s done.) 


Turn out onto a cloth dredged with 

powdered sugar. Take off the paper, 
trim off crisp edges, and quickly spread 
with a glassful of jelly. Re-roll and let 
cool in the cloth. 
To Make a Fruit Cream Rott: Roll up 
the sponge cake without any filling; cool 
in the cloth; then unroll and fill with 1 
cupful of cream, whipped, sweetened, 
and mixed with 1 cupful of sliced peaches 
or other fruit. Re-roll and chill. 

Either of these rolls can be sprinkled 
with powdered sugar or iced before serv- 
ing.—Mrs. D. D., Cupertino, Calif. 





JELLY FINGERS 
Roll a jelly roll lengthwise to make a 
thinner, longer roll. Use slices of this in 
place of lady fingers for your ice-box cake. 











BACON N’EGG POTATOES 
(whole-in-one supper, easy on the budget!) 


In the morning “‘twice-bake” a potato 
for each guest. That is, bake the potatoes, 
scoop out and mash the pulp with lots 
of milk, butter, salt and pepper, and 
some minced chives to season. Beat until 
very fluffy and pack back into the potato 
shells. Make a well in the center of each, 
piling the fluffy potatoes high on the 
sides. Drop an egg into the well and lay 
8 narrow strips of bacon across each 
potato—then go swimming. When you 


return home, bake the egg-filled potato 
in a hot oven (425°), for 20 minutes or 
until the bacon is crisp and the egg is 
set.— Mrs. A. L. G., San Gabriel, Calif. 





AFTER THE SWIM SUPPER 
Iced Tomato Juice Wheat Wafers 
*Bacon N'Egg Potatoes 
Large Fruit Salad 
Assorted Cheeses Crackers 
Coffee 











CREAMY VEGETABLE SAUCES 


Our recent request for “ways of dressing up 
vegetables” resulted in oodles of interesting 
vegetable sauces. Here are the recipes that 
win a prize for being easiest and quickest 
to prepare these hot summer days. Look 
for other winners later. 


CELERY CHEESE SAUCE 
This hurry-up sauce dresses up the 
flavor as well as the appearance of cauli- 
flower or any other member of the cab- 
bage family. For 4 to 6 servings use: 


1 can condensed celery soup 
¥ cupful milk 
2 oz. grated pimiento cheese (about 4 cupful) 


Mix the soup, milk, and cheese and 
heat together, stirring slowly, until the 
cheese is melted.— Mrs. B. R. T., Tucson, 
Ariz. 

MUSHROOM SAUCE 

And a variation of the above: Sub- 
stitute mushroom soup for the celery 
soup. For a real treat just try this over 
grilled tomatoes.—Mrs. B. R. T. 


RUSSIAN VEGETABLE SAUCE 
Sour cream’ll be at a premium once 
you’ ve learned to use it in this sauce for 
broccoli, scraped artichokes, string beans, 
or beets. (When there’s no sour cream 
available use pastry cream and substi- 
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tute a tablespoonful of lemon juice for 
the teaspoonful called for in the follow- 
ing recipe.) 

Put together in the upper part of the 
double boiler: 


1 egg yolk 
& cupful of thick sour cream 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
Y{ teaspoonful of sugar 
Dash of pepper 


Beat well, then set over boiling water 
and cook until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly.—Mrs. M. H., San Diego. 

CHEESE-BACON SAUCE 

I was out of butter one day, so used 
bacon drippings in making acream sauce: 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted fat and 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour blended; add 1 
cupful of cold milk. Cook until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Season. 

To this add 4% cupful grated cheese, 
and a strip of crisply cooked bacon, 
crumbled. 

Better than cheese in the usual cream 
sauce, this bacon-cheese flavor peps up a 
number of vegetables, but try it over 
purple cauliflower (sometimes called 
Venetian broccoli) when you want extra- 
special goodness. — Mrs. B. H. R., 
Boulder Creek, Calif. 
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PHOTO BY A. G. WOOD 


PIONEER TABLE SETTING for outdoor meals. Centerpiece is miner’s pan filled 
with poppies, lupine, and wild oats. By Doris Hudson Moss for H. C. Capwell’s 


TAMALES AND A MERIENDA PICNIC 


MERIENDA MOON 


Sweet summer night and the ring of guitars; 

Senoritas fling roses and songs to the stars. 

Vaqueros, with pintos so shining and 
prancing, 

Come from afar for fiesta and dancing— 

For feasting and folly. Mamma, fat and 
jolly, 

Is patting tortilla and twisting tamale. 


With roses and romance, with laughter 
unending, 
Merienda to summer its magic is lending. 


Thus, lyrically does Shanda Golden of 
Big Sur, Calif., sing the praises of the 
traditional Spanish-California harvest 
picnic. “It was held in the season when 
nights were mellow and the moon rode 
high,”’ she writes, ““—usually just after 
hay was cut and work was slack. It 
lasted as long as food and wine held out, 
only ending when young feet were too 
weary to dance.” 

And now Mrs. Golden describes a 
modern version of this jolly affair, as 
carried out last summer: 

A moonlit night, friends in Spanish 
costume; guitar music and old Spanish 
songs; a.table loaded with real old-time 
Spanish food. Add them all together and 
you have a merry Merienda. 

Tamales were the main dish of our 


Merienda. They were easy to serve at 
the long tables set under the oaks. You 
can buy tamales, ready to heat and 
serve, for about $1.50 a dozen, but a 
friend and I had fun making them. 

The shopping list for 24 tamales in- 
cludes: 

2 Ibs. white corn meal, coarsely ground 
3 Ibs. flank of beef 
2 lbs. corn husks (from a Spanish grocer) 
2 quarts ripe olives 
1 bottle chili powder 
¥ pint olive oil 
A beef shank for meat stock 
About 5c worth of dry sweet-basil, rose- 
mary, and oregano (also from the Span- 
ish grocer) 
TO MAKE TAMALES 

Step 1. Steam 3 pounds of meat slowly 
in a tightly covered, heavy kettle with 
3 cloves of garlic, a bay leaf, and a pinch 
each of sweet-basil, rosemary, and ore- 
gano, and salt and pepper to taste. It’ll 
take a couple of hours to cook the meat 
until tender and then it should be sur- 
rounded with a lot of rich stock. Lift out 
the meat and set it aside to cool: Strain 
the stock and add water to it to make 3 
quarts. 

Into this stock stir 3 cupfuls of white 
cornmeal and bring to a boil, stirring to 
keep smooth, then cook for about 5 min- 
utes. Set this aside until cold. 

Step 2. In the meantime get the 
Tamale Sauce ready. 

It takes this much sauce for 24 tamales: 


1 cupful of olive oil 

3 large onions, chopped 

4 cloves garlic, minced 

2 green peppers, chopped 

1 cupful of flour 

3 tablespoonfuls of chili powder 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

5 cupfuls of pureed tomatoes 

2 cupfuls of rich meat stock (made by 
simmering a beef shank 2 hours in 
water to cover.) 


Cook the onion, garlic, and peppers in 
the oil until they're tender. Blend the 
chili powder and flour; then add to the 
oil and vegetables, mixing in very well. 
Add the salt, tomatoes, and stock. Cook 
until thickened, stirring constantly. It'll 
be much thicker when cold and that’s 
the time it’s used in tamales. 

Step 3. Wash the corn husks, allowing 
6 to a tamale. After draining well, spread 
each with a generous tablespoonful of 
the cold mush (made in Step 1), spread- 
ing it flat with the back of a spoon. 
Spread all the husks this way and stack 
up, ready to fill. 

Step 4. Dice the meat in 14-inch cubes 
and place it, with a bowl of olives, the 
tamale sauce, and the prepared husks, 
all in convenient reach. 

To put the tamales together: Hold 4 
husks in the cupped hand, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of the cold beef, and 2 ripe 
olives. Next top with a heaping table- 
spoonful of the cold sauce. Close the 
tamale, adding another husk or two to 
make sure the tamale’s well wrapped. 
































FILLING TAMALES—1. Hold 4 husks, 
spread with mush. put beef in center 
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2. Top beef with cold sauce; close 
tamale, adding another husk or two 


3. Have helper tie both ends, then 
middle with string. Trim husk edges 
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Your helper ties both ends with string, 
and a string around the middle. Trim 
the ends of the husk neatly and steam 
for 144 hours. At serving time, steam 
again for about 15 minutes, then cut the 
string just before serving. 


HOSTESS HELPERS 


Young hostesses seeking first-hand in- 
formation on Western food and enter- 
taining ideas, please note: Each month 
we're going to tell you about some of 
the many places in the West where you 
can obtain free, professional advice just 
for the asking. Write us if you know of 
any that will interest fellow readers. 

The first on our list is Nathan-Dohr- 
mann’s in San Francisco. There you'll 
find Irene Kerr, stylist, who will advise 
you about china that harmonizes with 
your silverware pattern and suggest 
glassware that goes well with it, too. 
Also, Shirley Waye, their home econ- 
omist, gives personal instructions in the 
little tricks of cooking, tips on getting 
the best out of your pots and pans, and 
distributes a useful recipe leaflet each 
week. 
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AUGUST 
COOKING CALENDAR 


August, the beginning month of 
our harvest abundance, means 
preserving and pickling is going 
into its stride. Here are 4 seasonal 
reminders: 

1. Thompson seedless grapes 
make a good, light, bright-colored 
jelly, but the grapes must be 
slightly underripe. 

2. Zinfandel grapes and Satsuma 
plums is a good combination for 
jelly. 

8. For more jelly variety, bottle 
elderberry juice by the method 
used for grapes, and it’ll be ready 
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It’s easy to keep lovely surfaces smooth clean, but easier to keep clean. For this 


to combine with fruits coming 
later in the season. And, too, try 
cooking prunes in this juice. They 
turn a lovely red color and you'll 


like the flavor.—Mrs. J. T., San 


and gleaming with Old Dutch Cleanser. 
For its 1-2 CLEANING ACTION cuts 
grease quickly, makes your cleaning so 
much easier. Greasy film disappears, and 
with it dirt and stains. Surfaces cleaned 
with Old Dutch are not only easier to 


modern cleanser, made with Seismotite, 
leaves no scratches to roughen surfaces 
and hold dirt and make cleaning harder. 
Old Dutch Cleanser is kind to hands, 
economical to use. Order a supply from 
your grocer today. 


Jose, Calif. 

4. Crab apples can be made into 
baked crab apple pickles from 
your grandmother’s recipe. For a 
new twist, bake the pickles in little 
glass casseroles; then put on the 
covers; tie up in Cellophane (seal- 
ing isn’t necessary) and there’s a 
gift with lots of appeal. 

And P. 8. Eastern visitors will 
be wanting to try some of those 
fresh figs, both black and white, 
calavos (those in season now are of 
the Guatemalan family, with 
crusty-rough, dark shells), man- 
gos, fresh pineapples, and fresh 
dates. Use these fruits to give 
Western “atmosphere” to your 
fruit salads. 


You’ll Want These Flower Shears! 


$1.25 FLOWER SHEARS and 3 Old Dutch 
only Labels 
A wonderful help in flower picking. The rustless, stainless cutting blades are cleverly 
designed to grip stems firmly. This makes out-of-reach flowers accessible, protects 
hands from stains and thorn pricks. Made by Clauss and handsome enough to use 
on your table for cutting grapes. For yourself, for gifts. 


Yfamition, Gardenera/ 









You may order as many Clauss Flower Shears as you 
wish. Send 50c and windmill pictures from 3 Old Dutch labels 
{or complete labels] for each pair wanted. This offer good only in 
the U.S. and is limited to present supply. 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. FS-643, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 

I am enclosing______c and_____windmill pictures from_____Old Dutch 
labels [or complete labels] for which please send me____ pairs Flower Shears. 


Name 














Address. 
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a= ° DELICIOUS 


FRENCH DRESSING 
WITHOUT FUSS 
OR BOTHER! 


Smart hostesses are 
serving this real French 
Dressing made with 
“Fresh-Press” Salad Oil. 
It tastes fresher than 
home-made! 


BEST FOODS 


FRENCH DRESSING 












10 YEARS OF SUNSETS 
KITCHEN CABINET RECIPES 


ALL IN ONE BOOK! 


Nearly 25,000 copies sold of this gay-covered, 
circular-bound Western Hostess masterpiece! 
At leading department stores, or, order direct 
from Dept. 8-39-A: 





THE SUNSET LIBRARY 
576 Sacramento Street $] POST- 
San Francisco, California PAID 

5 











NEW KIND OF * 


Far Jams, “4 
Jellies. etc. 


JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JAR! 


Marvelous new invention seals an 
pe or jar. Saves time—money—labor. 

5 seals only 10c. No wax to melt—no tin tops. Perfect 
seal — time. Try Jiffy-Seals—the transparent film 
now used by millions. At 5c and 10c stores, grocery or 
neighborhood stores. Or send 10c for full-size package of 
25 to CLopay Corp., 1274 Clopay Sq., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE PRESERVING KETTLE 


Fruit Syrup. With open-kettle canning, 
there’s bound to be a little syrup left. 
I add maple flavoring and bottle it. The 
maple-fruit flavor’s grand on waffles and 
hot cakes.— Mrs. F. S., Hebo, Ore. 


Jetty Skrvme_r. A clean new vegetable 
brush is part of my jelly-making para- 
phernalia. When the jelly’s done, I set 
it aside a minute in the kettle, then brush 
over the top of it. The scum sticks to the 





brush and is easily rinsed off under the 
warm water faucet. This way there’s not 


| as much loss of jelly as there is with a 





skimmer.— Mrs. L. R. B., Sumner, Wash. 


Fic Seep Lirter. Another use for that 
same brush. Fig jam, so delightful but 
for the seeds, can’ be made seedless this 
way: The seeds always rise to the top 
of the kettle when the jam’s cooking. 
When touched with the bristles of a 
brush they adhere until you rinse them 
off under running water. Keep seeding 
your fig jam, while it’s cooking and the 
resulting jam will be almost seedless.— 
M. V., Los Angeles. 


Bastine Sauce. Save the syrup left 
from pickled fruits, such as peaches, figs, 
melon rind, etc. These make delicious 
flavorings for pork roasts and fowl.— 
Mrs. A. W. H., Los Angeles. 


Baxine Syrup. Another idea for using 
that left-over sweet pickle syrup: Use it 
when baking apples or sweet potatoes. 
It will keep well in the refrigerator with- 
out sealing.—V. T., Portland. 


Easter-To-Eat Pracues. When pre- 
paring cling peaches for pickling, cut the 
pit almost free from the fruit, with an 
ordinary peach pitter. Then the pickled 
peach will have all the flavor from the 
pit, but will be so much easier to eat.— 
Mrs. G. A. H., Fresno, Calif. 


Sweet Pickie Garnisu. I use my small 
fancy cooky cutters to cut melon rind 
into -shapes for pickles. These fancy 
shapes — hearts, diamonds, spades and 
clubs—make an attractive garnish for 
the meat platter. They always make a 
hit.—Mrs. J. R., Portland. 


from 225,000 
Western Kitchens 


SreriLizer. If your oven’s equipped 
with a dependable thermostat, it’s a 
good idea to set your washed and rinsed 
jars and glasses on a cooky sheet and 
sterilize by baking them 20 minutes at 
270°. It’s a lot easier to fill a tray of dry 
hot jars or glasses than to lift each glass 
or jar out of a hot water bath and drain 
it before pouring in the hot mixture.— 
Mrs. R. B., San Francisco. 


JELLY Bac Hoop. My embroidery hoop 
isn’t used much for its intended purpose 
these days, but it has proved to be just 
the thing to hold the jelly bag open while 
pouring hot fruit into it. I catch the top 
of a home-made muslin bag or 10-pound 
sugar sack in the hoop and pierce holes 
on opposite sides. Run through these a 
cord long enough so that the bag can 
be hung from it. There’s not much dan- 
ger of spilling when the jelly bag’s held 
open this way.—Mrs. N. D. G., Seattle. 


PRESERVING LaBEts. I’ve discovered 
the easiest way of marking my jars of 
fruits, preserves, and pickles. It’s with a 
wax pencil (or crayon) while the glass is 
still warm. I picked the idea up in a 
chemical laboratory. When the jar’s 
cool, the label’s clear and doesn’t rub 
off. But it.does wash off easily in warm, 
sudsy water—which is more than we can 
say of most paper labels.—Mrs. A. U., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


JELLY Bac Support. I hang my jelly 
bag on the underside of my kitchen 
stool, fastening it to a screw eye put 
there for this purpose. When the stool’s 
set on the sink drain-board and the jelly 
bag, full of hot fruit, is hanging under it, 





the rungs of the stool prevent anyone’s 
bumping into the bag and spattering the 
juices.—Mrs. L. R. B., Sumner, Wash. 


OLA 

It’s a Goop Ipga to send your Good 
Ideas to Sunset. We pay $1 on publica- 
tion for each one used. Address Good 
Ideas, Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco. Unused ideas cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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YOUR HOME NEEDS 
“PERFECT HEAT” 
"frog fe a 






SOLVE YOUR 
HEATING PROBLEM 
NOW WITH NEW 


RASER | 


CABINET FURNAC 


REMODELING? BUILDING? BUYING? 


You'll find a heating necessary for real comfort. . . . 
This NEW, Fraser Cabinet Furnace, finished in Ivory, brings 
you correct heat at truly low cost ... requires a minimum of 
floor space. 


Also, Floor Furnaces, Wall Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioning 

Systems, Basement Furnaces and Consoles—available in 
many sizes—offer the utmost in efficiency and economy. 
— can exactly fill your heating needs—bring you perfect 
eat! 








See your Dealer . . . Insist on Fraser 


Distributed by 
H. R. BASFORD CO. 


Manufactured by | 
HT 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 


FRASER FURNACE CO. 
Stockton, California 


RASE 





GAS HEATING EQUIPMENT 
* WOULD YOU TEAR UP A $10 BILL? * 


It’s like tearing up money to lose or throw 
away your copies of SUNSET Magazine. Every 
copy is packed with good ideas that may 
someday save you actual dollars and cents. 
Keep your SUNSETS safe and ready for ref- 
erence in a SUNSET binder. Costs only $1, 
gold-imprinted with any year desired. SUN- 
SET index FREE with binder (10c without 
binder). Dept. 8-39-A. e SUNSET 
LIBRARY, 576 Sacramento Street, San Fran- 
%*% cisco, California. 


A FLOOR FURNACE 
UNDER A WALL! 


























The newest development in uniform home heating 
is the H. C. Little Oil-Burning Dual Wall Register 
Floor Furnace. It provides controlled heat both sides 
of the partition—conserves floor and wall space— 





requires no b t—is amazingly economical 
—and has automatic, thermostatic control or manual 
control with electrie ignition. Write now for FREE 
illustrated folder. 


BURNER CO. 


DEPT, 1, SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. 
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FOR THE BARBECURIOUS 


Do you stand trembling at the brink 
of the barbecue hobby? If so, here’s a 
swell idea sent in to Sunset by Bill Row- 
land of the Bakersfield, Calif. Garden 
Center. Build the simplest barbecue pos- 
sible. Try it out. Then, if you don’t like 
it, you won’t have wasted either much 
time or much money. But if you do, 
you'll have gained valuable experience 
in the location and construction of your 
permanent barbecue. Here’s the idea: 

Buy about 3 dozen second-hand bricks. 
Borrow the grate from the kitchen range. 





Simple barbecue of loose bricks 


Using the grate to gauge the size, lay 
the bricks without mortar to form a 
simple firebox that’s protected from the 
wind on 8 sides, as in the photograph. 

Now, all you need’s a steak and a fire. 
Get some hardwood and build a generous 
fire. While it’s getting down to coals 
trim your steak for cooking and mix a 
garlic sauce. Here’s how: crush a clove 
of garlic in a small saucepan, add \% of a 
pound of butter, and salt and pepper. 

When you’ve a bed of coals about 2 
inches thick, put the grate in place and 
warm the sauce at one side. Set the 
steak on the grate and hear it sizzle. 
After a few minutes, it’ll be well seared. 
Now flip ’er over. If it’s the color of 
boiled beef, you’ve flipped too soon. If 
it’s a rich brown (not black), you’re a 
genius in the making. Now sear this side, 
then turn again and anoint with your 
sauce and turn and anoint and turn 
until you’re satisfied it’s done. 

To test for ‘“doneness,” cut into one 
corner with a sharp knife. If it’s your 
favorite shade of pink, serve it up on 
warm plates and—well, start thinking 
about that permanent barbecue you're 
going to build! 














WITH THIS SPICY SPREAD 


Fix your picnics the quick and 

easy way this summer. Here’s how: 

Take along a box or two of crack- 
ers, a can or two of Underwood 
Deviled Ham. It’s the short-cut to 
extra-delicious flavor ! 


Sandwiches are simple, too — with 

f Underwood Deviled Ham all ready 
to use. Because this famous 
sandwich spread is prepared only 
from fine whole ham, chopped toa 
smooth consistency and seasoned 
with savory spices, it has an exqui- 
site flavor all its own. Get two or 
three cans today. 


FREE: “FINE FOODS,” new recipe 
booklet. Write today. Wm. Underwood 


Co., 71 Walnut St., Watertown, Mass, 





If your grocer does not carry Underwood 
Deviled Ham, drop us a post card and we 
will see that you are supplied. 





Now made in CANADA, too, 
and sold at the same price. 


UNDER k WOOD 





IN TINS OR TABLE JARS 
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BEST FOODS 


MUSTARD 


WITH 


HORSERADISH 


aes 
C3 
sa (eed 
; f 
iV. 5 
Boy, it’s a “natural” 
for pepping up 
COLD CUTS! 






In fact, serve Best 
Foods Mustard-with- 
Horseradish wher- 
ever you formerly 
used ordinary mus- 
tard. See how much 
more zip it has! In- 
expensive, too! Good 
food stores every- 
where now carry this 
exciting new kind of 








mustard. 
| “HOW TO GIVE AN AFTERNOON TEA’”’ | 
is only one of the ‘‘how-to-give-it’’ chapters 


% in SUNSET’S Hostess Handbook. Postpaid— 
| 50c. Dept. 8-39-A, The Sunset Library, 576 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, California. 








No “married look” to collars and cuffs starched 
this easy way. Just cream this ready mixed 
powder in a little cold water ...then add hot. 
That’s all. A wonderful invention. Your iron 
fairly glides. Send now for free sample packet. 


THANK YOU.-------- ----+ 


! THE HUBINGER CO., No.754, Keokuk, Ia. ! 


' Your free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, : 
“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” \ 
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THEN. The gleaming white stove was 


NOW. Porsolite baked enamel stove 


over-shadowed by the old black pipe pipe compliments the stove 


TT CHUE NEWS 


BOOKS FOR COOKS 


The Epicure in Hawaii is a beautiful 
little book of fascinating Hawaiian rec- 
ipes. And there’s a page describing a 
feast table setting that might be repro- 
duced anywhere here on this side of the 
Pacific. Although the recipes are a col- 
lection from residents of the Islands, 
practically all the ingredients are avail- 
able in our Western food stores. (Colt 
Press, $1.50) 


Olla Podrida is written by Elinor Burt, 
once a home economics instructor in our 
Western schools and later a traveler in 
Spain and the Latin-American countries. 
The recipes, collected in her travels and 
from her students, are a source of inspi- 
ration in preparing the Mexican and 
Spanish foods so popular here in the 
West. (Caxton Printers, $3.) 


Good Food & How to Cook It, by Phillis 


Krafft Newill, is a very complete volume 
of over a thousand step-by-step recipes. 
They’re simply and clearly written for 
the inexperienced cook. Detailed ex- 
planations and definitions at the begin- 
ning of each chapter, notes, and helpful 
sketches, all help to clarify the directions. 
This book’ll save lots of explanation and 
catastrophes for the woman who has an 
inexperienced helper in her kitchen. (D. 
Appleton-Century Co., $2.50.) 





MASTER PICNIC COOLER holds ice 
and icy-cold foods for the picnic. $4.25 


The Stag at Ease, by Marian Squires, is 
a book of favorite dishes of famous men. 
There’s a vein of humor throughout the 
book that makes it fun to read. And the 
recipes, written in story form, are an 
ideal tonic for weary menu-makers. If 
you’re a man who likes to cook, a few 
minutes spent with this book will prob- 
ably result in a stir in the kitchen. 
(Caxton Printers, $2.) 


(Books available from Sunset Library.) 





WARREN LUNCHEON KIT insures 
no forgetting things for picnics. $24 





ANYHEET CONTROL. Turn dial to 
keep coffee hot without boiling. $1.50 


SUNSET 








Would 


IT INTEREST YOU TO KNOW 


more about Seattle and the Evergreen 
Playground? The Olympic Hotel will 
be extremely happy to send you, 
free of.charge, an interesting pic- 
torial ‘booklet, showing the advan- 
tages this beautiful year-round play- 
ground has to offer you. 

A large number of Sunset readers 
have already enjoyed a memorable 
vacation on Puget Sound and to 
those of -you who have not as yet 
discovered the FUN, or RELAXA- 
TION, to be found here, may we 
cordially invite you to visit us. You 
will enjoy every minute — NO 
FOOLING! 





OLYMPIC HOTEL 
Seattle, Washington 














BULLETIN BOARD 
for 
READER CONTRIBUTORS 


BE SURE TO READ Sunset’s 
new feature page “‘Let’s Talk 
About the West,”’ appearing 
on page 48 of this issue. Each 
month, on the last page, we'll 
feature an article or essay 
on some subject of special 
interest to people who live 
in the West. Follow this page 
each month. And whenever 
an article interests you par- 
‘ticularly send us a few words 
of eproof or ap- 

,] d di on how 








you feel about it. 

This month, we’re work- 
ing‘ on the November issue. 
All reader-contributions for 
that issue must be received 
by August 15. Be sure to 
write (or, better still to type) 
each idea on a separate sheet 
of paper together with your 
name and address. Long ar- 
ticles should be panied 
by stamped and addressed 
return envelopes. Brief items 
like recipes, Good Ideas, and 
garden tips can’t be ac- 
knowledged or returned be- 
é¢ause we get hundreds of 
them each week. 
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Poets are vAcaTioninc — from dude | 
ranch to seaside come this month’s contri- | 
butions. | 


WHERE MURRIETTA RODE | 
Climb the green silence 
In the late sun... 
Under the blue... 
Up the cliff—climb on. 


Go the steep way 
As the coyotes go— 
Ridge to the sky, 
Canyon below. 


Let the rein be 

Slack on the mane; 

He has pounded this trail 

And will again. | 
| 





Over the last rise, 

And let the beast stand | 
Where space goes wild | 
On every hand. 


Wait while evening 
Shifts to night 
And the mountain cools 
In pale half-light . . . 


Hoofs out of heaven 
Spark on stone! 

But does anything pass 
Where you stand alone? | 


Does anything pass 
That you can feel? 
Man and a stallion— 
Leather and steel? | 


Does a dark wind blow | 
A devilish tune? 
What quick shadow 
Crosses the moon? 
—Euma DEAN 


WHEN | GO SAILING PAST 
CARMEL 


When I go sailing past Carmel, 
A cypress tree 
Is how I tell. 


Wigwagging with his old green smock, 
This wind-blown buddy 
On a rock 


Signals—when I am off Carmel— 
That he’s still there 
And all is well! 





—Iva Poston. 


Diving Champion 


WHOSE MEALS WIN 





Or the springboard, 
this young matron is grace itself... . Yet 
she expresses her greatest skill, her family 
declares, in the way she serves delicious 
meals made extra-flavorful with A. 1. 
Sauce always handy on the table. Why 
don’t you follow this rule? Try using 
A. 1. Sauce generously to add to the fla- 
vor of steaks, chops, roasts, stews, fish, 
baked hams, baked beans, gravies, soups, 
omelettes, scrambled eggs, salads, Welsh 
rarebits, Roquefort cheese and crackers 
— and to put an extra “kick” {3 
in tomato juice. 


A-1 ALWAYS ADDS FLAVOR 


JELLIED SOUP — Dissolve 2 bouillon 
cubes in 2 cups hot tomato juice. Add 
a few drops of onion juice and 2 table- 
spoons A. 1. Sauce. Soak 1 tablespoon 
gelatin in 2 tablespoons cold water 
for 5 minutes and dissolve in the hot 
soup. Chill until jellied.... Break up 
with a fork and serve. 
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Millio ond 
WoMen- 
More women, theworld [fi 

over, use O-Cedar Polish than any 

other kind— for furniture, wood- 


work and floors. Preserves, protects, [2] 
as it cleans and polishes. 






POLISH »* MOPS * WAX 





ITS FUN TO CUT HEDGE 


THIS EASY ELECTRIC WAY a) ‘cal 
f . 
ay 






indi 5 do shapj b 

ugsin light pe Unbelievable evel 
S.Flo, ‘ KILSAW, oe! , 

Webster St . rit t.,Los Angeles, 39 NC., 





send for 
this book! 
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HEALTH 


AND 


aE AUT 


a % % ’ %, y 


With America's 
Most Dependable Household 


Servant 


rN (© TOTO) DR cle} a oles ote) at) Leduc) 
gives you a glorious feeling of 
refreshment, leaves the skin 
glowing and clean. A vital 
aid to cleanliness, health and 


beauty: yet it costs so little. 


Instant, automatic “Day and 
Night,”’ America’s finest water 
heater, costs less to operate 
due to its exclusive gas-saving 
features. Replace your old 
water heater with a “Day and 
Night’; it will pay for itself‘in 
a Zolet a oloyeol= We ohtarol bh deb ele me fot oy tl (= 


one-third. 


You'll be money, and health 
and energy ahead with a “Day 
and Night.” 


o 


DAY AND NIGHT 


WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Monrovia, California 
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PLOTTING & PLANNING 








WITH THE BUILDING EDITOR 





CABIN built by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Palfrey of Fresno, Calif., of fir logs cut 
from trees right on, the site. Below’s the floor plan and story of how they did it 


A CABIN FOR $111.39 


“My husband is a teacher,” reports 
Mrs. Ernest R. Palfrey of Fresno, Calif., 
“so we have 3 months each year for 
pioneering.” The attractive cabin above 
shows how well they used those 3 months 
last year. It’s located on the bank of the 
Molalla River in Oregon. And all told, 
the little home cost only $111.39. Of 
course the Palfreys don’t figure in their 
own time and labor as part of the cost. 
And most of the 6- and 9-inch fir logs 
came right off the site. But any way you 
look at it, that’s a mighty low price for 
so inviting a woodland retreat. So that 
you can see how they did it, here’s the 
expense sheet, item by item: 


CHIMNEY AND 
CABIN FIREPLACE 
Flooring (500 ft.)... .$15.00 Cement............$10.30 
4 windows ef ON Sei ss cissie' a 9. 
Lumber (joists, cas- Firebrick (used)..... 5.00 
ing, window strips). 5.95 Eee 


BNR noice aes 7.82 3”x3” angleiren .. 3.60 
Mortar............ 827 Brick (to line cabin 
Shake blocks....... 7.50 side of chimney)... 2.00 
Varnish and oil..... 7.95 Tin (flashing). ..... 5 
Shingle stain....... 2.65 RS ee . 
Door hasp ~~ <n 1S aeeere 15.75 
$63.84 $47.55 
ee eee errr $111.39 


With the help of a neighbor who occu- 
pies the cabin in Fall and Spring, the 
Palfreys did all the work themselves— 
all, that is, except for the chimney and 
fireplace. 

First they cleared the site of trees and 
brush and leveled off the ground. The 
logs were peeled in the spring “‘when the 
sap is up’—6 and 9-inch ones for the 
walls: 214 to3 %-inch ones for the rafters, 
and 114 to 214-inches for the sheathing 
poles, nailed across the rafters. 

For foundations the Palfreys used sim- 
ply large flat stones, 3 on each side. For 








LIVING ROOM 
1S'x le" Q'< 16" 


DINING 





the bottom logs, they selected the largest 
and the straightest. As the walls rose, 
they axed a notch in each log end so it 
would fit snugly down over the one 
beneath it, letting the ends extend be- 
yond the joining. And for rigidity and 
strength, 60-penny spikes were driven 
down through these corner joints. Cracks 
between the logs varied from 1 to 14% 
inches in width, due to (1) the variation 
in the log sizes, and (2) the fact that the 
Palfreys kept the walls level as they 
went up. 

They built the walls solid to a height 
of 8 feet; then measured and cut out the 
window and door openings. This method, 
the Palfreys admit, is wasteful of wood, 
but it saves no end of time. The logs at 
the top and bottom of openings were 
axed level to receive the door and win- 
dow frames, made of 2-by-6 lumber, well 
spiked to the logs on all 4 sides. To fit 
the casings, the Palfreys planed the win- 
dows and secured them in place with 
quarter-round moulding. 


CHINKING THE LOGS 
Here’s how they chinked between the 
logs. First. they drove in 10-penny nails 


SUNSET 





See eee tesa eT ot 
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every 6 inches along the crack. Then 
they forced a mortar of one part cement, 
2 parts slaked lime and 3 parts sand in 
around the nails to fill the crack with a 
firm, solid wedge. To cover up discrep- 
ancies in crack widths, they spread the 
mortar out to a 2-inch facing, so the 
chinking appears even from one end to 
the other. 

The rafter poles were laid 2 feet apart, 
following a 1-in-4 slope up to the peak, 
13 feet from the floor. The Palfreys split 
their own shakes—3 to the inch—from 
214-foot blocks of yellow fir. These they 
applied with 10 inches to the weather. 

The floor framing’s 2-by-6 inch joists 
2 feet apart, nailed to 2-by-6 members 
fastened to the sides of the bottom logs. 
The floor itself is fir, treated with boiled 
linseed oil, to which a little chrome yel- 
low was added to approximate the color 
of fresh-peeled logs. 

“We made the front door sturdy 
enough to withstand Indian attacks,” 
comments Mrs. Palfrey. It’s of 6-inch 
peeled logs split in half. Across the flat 
sides of enough of these to form the 
door width, they nailed horizontal cross 
pieces of the half logs—one near the top, 
one near the bottom. Another half log 
was nailed diagonally between these 2 
to form a Z-brace, the top of the Z to- 
ward the ontside edge of the door, the 
bottom, toward the hinge edge. They 
built the door slightly larger than the 
opening, then planed it down carefully 
to a close fit. Barn-door strap hinges 
were salvaged to hold the door on, and a 
local blacksmith made a decorative hasp. 

To build the fireplace, the Palfreys 
were forced to call in outside help, be- 
cause ‘“‘we were expecting guests and we 
wanted it done quickly.” They gathered 
river rock from a near-by stream and 
screened river sand for their cement, all 
of which helped reduce costs. For the 
room side of the fireplace, they split the 
rocks and used the flattest side for the 
facing. The mantel was made by laying 
in a row of flat “pancake”’ rocks, and 
letting them project a few inches over 
the edges all around. 


BUY, BUILD, REMODEL NOW! 


Here’s a word of warning: Each month 
FHA’s figures on insured mortgages for 
new construction show an increase over 
the corresponding month of last year. 
Continued increases are bound even- 
tually to bring higher building costs. So, 
if you're thinking of owning a home or 
improving the home you’ve got, now’s 
the time to do it. In June, the President 
signed the amended housing act. Under 
this liberal program, it’s still possible to 
buy, build, or remodel with surprisingly 
low down payments and monthly charges 
—and with up to 25 years to pay (20 
years, for mortgages of more than $5400). 
If you want further information, join 
the crowd and drop around to your bank 
or other lending institution, and get all 
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Shower in $5500 home, San Jose, 
Calif. Contractor, Thomas Hersch- 
bach. Architect, Chas. S. McKenzie 


FREE 


To Those Planning to Build or 
Remodel. For new folder, 
“Kraftile Ideas for Kitchens 
and Bathrooms,” write today 
to Kraftile Co., Niles, Calif. 
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"SMART 6x 9” TILING 


KEYNOTES NEW 
BATHROOM VOGUE 


It’s an utterly new idea in ceramic wall 
beauty. Master Kraftiles measure 6x9 
inches! In the best of taste, they lend new 
smartness to bathroomsand kitchens. 


And due to sheer size, these striking 6x 9’s 
make the tiniest kitchen or bathroom look 
larger. 


You’ve dozens of new sunlit pastels to 
choose from ... each inspired by a Western 
scenic coloring. Deeply fired into everlast- 
ing tile at the famous Kraftile kilns at Niles.. 


Lustrous Master Kraftile walls can save ‘< 


you many dollars on upkeep costs. They’re 
stain-proof, steam- proof, fireproof — never 
need refinishing. Talk to your_architect or 
tile dealer about Kraftile 6 x 9’s today. 


MASTER KRAFTILE 6x9's 
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GRAND BOOKS! 
FOR BARBECUERS 
SUNSET’S 
BARBECUE BOOK 


Complete building and barbe-cooking direc- 
tions. Redwood covers. Spiral binding. 


POSTPAID ‘1 





FOR CABINEERS 
SUNSET’S 
CABIN PLAN BOOK 


Gives plans, sites, furnishings, 1001 good 
ideas. Dept. 8-39-A: 


POSTPAID 50‘ 


THE SUNSET LIBRARY 


576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Your dog would tell you 
that killing his fleas ‘‘ain’t 
enough”; he wants you to 
lessen his scratching, too. 

That’s what the new, 
borated Pulvex does! First, 
it kills the torturing fleas. 






















a 


Then it helps soothe after-itching due to scratching. It lessens 
scratching even more by keeping new fleas off for several days, 
giving his sensitive hide a chance to normal- 
ize. @ Kills 100% faster than the old Pulvex. 
None revive to reinfest. Kills dog ticks and 
lice too. For your dog’s quicker, greater 
comfort, de-flea him with the new Pulvex. 


-AMATING:: 
Sut TRUE 


4 UNBELIEVABLE- 


oT SPOT OF PULVEX 
Mi eer Anal THE + 








MAKES YOUR DOG’ 
S0 much mere 


COMFORTABLE: 












PULVEX 6-USE DOG SOAP kills 
fleas, oils, tones, deodorizes, grooms, 
cleans, 50c. Pulvex Flea Soap, 25c. 
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A Sparkling Clean 
Water-Closet Bow! 


can now be had in ever 

home. Sani-Flush will re 
move all discoloration 
without scouring or 
touching the bow! with 
will not beget nyeeaitively 

tt z 
ing connections. pale 


Sani-Flush 














This is an old-time advertisement. 
For more than 26 years, SANI- 
Fiusu has been the easiest and 
best known way to clean toilets. 
(Also cleans out auto radiators.) 
See directions - — — 

‘oce drug, hardware_ stores. 
0c onl 25c sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 














GARDEN PAMPHLETS 


(Complete how-to-do-it directions) 


ONLY 1o CENTS EACH 
Order by number 
How to Make Cuttings 302 





How to Build a Rock Garden..................-- 303 
How to Grow Roses in the West.............. 305 
How to Grow Tuberous Begonias in the 
West 306 
How to Grow Fuchsias in the West.......... 307 





Order from Dept. 8-39-A 
THE SUNSET LIBRARY 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 














WHAT WOULDN'T YOU GIVE to live a more 
normal lif {fected by asthmatic attacks? You 
4 can live more happily, more comfortably—in 
3 spite of your affliction—if you have Dr. R. Schiff. 
4 mann’s ASTHMADOR handy. Its aromatic fumes 
reduce the severity of the attack — promote nor- 
mal breathing. Get ASTHMADOR to- 
day at your druggist’s — powder, cigar- 
ette, or pipe mixture form. For a free 
sample, write: R. SCHIFFMANN CO, 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dept. A-51. 
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KITCHEN CUES 


Whether you're building, buying, or 
remodeling a house, insist on a well 
planned kitchen. There’s no magic about 
it. It’s just a question of having every- 
thing where it’s handiest. Study the 
sketches at right for the basic principles. 

Of course, sizes and shapes are bound 
to vary. And these 3 little diagrams 
aren't by any means the only types 
that’ll work satisfactorily. But they do 
illustrate the desirable elements of a 
good kitchen plan, and serve as a check- 
up when you’re studying floor plans. 

Here’s the theory in its simplest terms: 
The kitchen’s the place where you bring 
food into the house, store it, prepare it 
for cooking, cook it, and serve it. This 
process goes on every day of the year. 
Cooking’s fun to lots of people, but the 
endless repetition of getting things out, 
using them, cleaning them, and putting 
them away again is just so much work. 
Therefore, the best kitchen’s the one 
sere this drudgery’s reduced to a min- 
imum. 

The little diagrams illustrate this prin- 
ciple. Note the symbols at top. The 
solid black symbol represents the area 
where food brought from market is 
stored. The ideal location is close to the 
service entrance where it’s most quickly 
reached. Good equipment for this area 
includes refrigerator, cooler, cabinet for 
storage of canned goods and dry gro- 
ceries, perhaps bins for fruits and veg- 
etables that don’t need cooling, and a 
work-counter top to place things on. 

The ruled symbol indicates the part of 
the kitchen where food’s cleaned and 
prepared for cooking. Things come here 
from the refrigerator, leave here for the 
stove, and are returned here for cleaning 
after the meal. Even before storage, 
some things, like fruits and milk bottles, 
are brought to this area for rinsing or 
cleaning. So the best location’s in the 
middle of things. Equipment of this area 
will include the sink (dishwasher, gar- 
bage disposal unit, etc.), work counters 
for mixing and placing foods or dishes, 
cabinets and drawers for kitchen utensils, 
mixing and. cooking dishes, pots and 
pans, everyday staples and kitchen cut- 
lery. 

The all-white symbol’s the place where 
food’s cooked and served. Logically it’s 
nearest the door to the dining room, 
where hot things’ll reach the table with 
least delay. Equipment here consists of 
the range, side work counters, more pots 
and pans, and condiment shelves. 

Note how in all 3 diagrams below the 
symbols, these 3 areas are lined up in 





HMM ARRIVAL OF FOOD ¢ STORAGE 
Es FOOD IS CLEANED & PREPARED 


[J] FOOD IS COOKED % SERVED 


i 
L] _ + 
A 8 Cc 


logical sequence. As if on an assembly 
belt, food arrives from outside, gets put 
away, is taken out and prepared, goes to 
the stove, and so to the dining room. Of 
course, it’s hardly as simple as that, but 
it’s the best that modern planning’s yet 
produced. One or 2 other things to note: 
In scheme A and B, the doors are so 
placed that the working area’s not af- 
fected by anyone’s passing through the 
room. For this reason Scheme C’s less 
good, though it’s a perfectly sound ar- 
rangement in a small house. Note, too, 
how the L-shaped plan at B leaves a 
corner of the room for dining nook or 
planning desk with telephone. 














KITCHEN KINKS 


ConDIMENT CaBINET. For storing condi- 
ments, spices, and extracts, nothing’s 
better than one of those ready-made 
built-in bathroom medicine cabinets. 
The mirror on the door is mighty useful, 
too, particularly when you’re at work 
and the doorbell rings.—Miss G. P., 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 


PLANNED SroraGE. For all those odd- 
sized things—pot lids and cake tins and 
table mats and small plates and cups— 
plan a cabinet that’s specially designed 
to hold them. Here are the dimensions 
of the handy one we built (see sketch). 
It’s 14 inches deep overall. The 2 shal- 
low shelves that run around 8 sides are 























| | | 


334 inches in depth. From top to bottom, 
here are heights between shelves: lid 
and baking tin section, with removable 
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plywood partitions, 18 inches; cup shelf 
5 inches; glassware and pitcher shelf, 
6 inches; small-plate shelf, 4 inches; 
bottom shelf, 5 inches. It’s a regular 
kitchen filing cabinet.—M. E., Fairfield, 
Calif. 


Fioor Switcu. Does the door to your 
basement lead out from the kitchen? 
And do you sometimes start downstairs 
with both hands full and then have to 
drop everything to turn on the light? 
Have a switch plate mounted in the 
floor at one side, and flick it on with 


your foot.—L. S., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Narrow Notion. If your kitchen’s small 
and storage space is limited, here’s a 
way to hang things behind the stove or 
in the other narrow places. Slip an 
ordinary shower curtain hook through 
the hole in the handle of the utensil 
and you can hang it up without having 
to tilt it.—M. G., San Francisco. 
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Spaces For Spices. Make your kitchen 
cabinet do double duty. At the end of 
one of the deep shelves, build a simple 
rack of 14-inch boards or plywood (see 
sketch) that'll hold all your spice tins. 
The dimensions of the tins will determine 
necessary heights and depths.—C. T., 
Lynwood, Calif. 





SPLATTER StopPeER. Do water and 
splashes from the sink and drainboard 
drip down and mar your cupboard doors 
below? To correct this have the work 
counter extend out 2 inches or more be- 
yond the cabinets. The drips will fall 
right on the floor and you'll be saved 
much tiresome cleaning.—Mrs. C. D., 
Compton, Calif. 


Cover Houper. Are your kettle covers 
and pot lids all jumbled together in a 
drawer? Here’s a simple way to keep 
them in order. Get some small towel 
racks (10-cent-store variety), screw them 
to the insides of the bottom cupboard 
doors, and hang the lids in them.— Mrs. 
D. H., Seattle. 


.Firine System. Do either your chil- 
dren or your guests help with the kitchen 
dishes and put things away in the wrong 
places? Here’s the remedy. On the wall 
against which you hang your pots and 
pans, paint the outlines of each utensil, 
using the brightest color note in your 
kitchen color scheme. On the paper or 
oilcloth linings to the drawers, paint 
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the outline or silhouette of the knives, 
forks, spoons, or kitchen implements, 
each in its proper place.—C. B. H. 
Oakland. 


Space Saver. Instead of placing the 
rack for paper towels on the wall, screw 
it to the underside of your kitchen cup- 
board over the drainboard. It’s out of 
the way and leaves the wall space for 


other things.—C. F. J., Burbank, Calif. 


Comrort Cur. While working at my 
sink, I stand on a 9-by-15 inch soft 
rubber pad, 1 inch thick, that I got at 
the dime store. It’s much less tiring 
than standing on a hard floor.—Mrs. 
J. A. M., Los Angeles. 


BOOKS FOR BUILDERS 


On PLANninG. Do you like to draw house 
plans for the fun of it? If so, Planning 
the Little House will be a valuable help. 
It’s by Alice Waugh, Instructor in Ap- 
plied Art at Iowa State College. Though 
it’s strictly a book for laymen, it’s full of 
practical suggestions as to sizes, require- 
ments, and logical arrangement of the 
various rooms. It explains simple ways 
to indicate plans and elevations on paper. 
The elements of good construction are 
analyzed, and there’s even a chapter on 
making house models. (McGraw Hill, 
$2.75). 


On Carpentry. For Sunset How-To- 
Do-It fans, Make It Yourself, by Julian 
Starr Jr. is a book to own. Starting off 
with a discussion of the use and care of 
tools and planning a workshop, it gives 
drawings and instructions for making 
about 65 different things—toys, weather 
vanes, fences, play room, Christmas 
cards, tables, etc. (Whittlesey House, 
$2.50.) 


On House Upkeep anv Reparr. Not a 
new book but one that any homeowner 
who likes to do his own patching and 
puttering ought to know about is First 
Aid for the Ailing House, by Roger B. 
Whitman. If the faucet leaks, or the 
floor’s sagging, or the roof needs fixing, 
or you're going to paint, you'll find rem- 
edies and recommendations in this book. 
The author diagnoses and prescribes for 
literally hundreds of common house prob- 
lems. (Whittlesey House, $2.50). 


On Homesuttpine. More House for Y our 
Money is another book that’s not brand 
new, but invaluable to anyone contem- 
plating building. Written by Elizabeth 
Gordon, and Dorothy Ducas, it begins 
with a discussion of what to do even 
before you begin. Then chapter by 
chapter, it follows through the whole 
procedure from land acquisition and fin- 
ancing to sources of plans and comparison 
of materials. (William Morrow, $2.50). 


(These books may be ordered from the 
Sunset Library, 576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco.) 














yet hetter protection 


ith 


the new Fuller Pure Prepared 


Actually you save one coat! 


Primer, two coats outlast three 
applied the old - fashioned way. 
Radically different from any paint 
primer you’ve ever used! Different 
because the penetration into the 
wood is ‘‘controlled.”’ Leaves a film 
of uniform strength—not “spotty.” 
That means less chance for crack- 
ing, flaking, or blistering. Whether 
painting or repainting—next time 


use Fuller Pure Prepared Primer! 
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New Under-arm 
Cream Deodorant 
safely 
Stops Perspiration 








1. Does not harm dresses—does | 

not irritate skin. 
No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. | 
Instantly stops perspiration for 
1 to 3 days. Removes odor | 
from perspiration. 
A pure white, greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing cream. 
Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for 
being harmless to fabrics. 

15 MILLION jars of Arrid | 

have been sold. Try a jar today! | 


ARRID 


39¢ a jar 
AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
(Also in 10 cent and 59 cent iars) 











WORKSHOP PAMPHLETS 


(Complete bow-to-make-it directions) 


ONLY 1Oo CENTS EACH 
Order by number. 
400—How to Build Barbecues and Outdoor 
Fireplaces. 
401—How to Build a Rose Arbor 
402—How to Build a Lathhouse. 
403—-How to Build a Greenhouse. 
THE SUNSET LIBARY Dept. 8-39-A 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















U= MercoiizeD Wax Cream to help you obtain 
a fresher, smoother, lovelier complexion. It 
flakes off the duller, darker, older superficial skin in 
tiny, invisible particles. You will be thrilled with the 
wonderful improvement in your appearance. Try 
Mercolized Wax Cream today. 
Use Phelactine Depilatory 
 getige superfluous facial hair quickly and 
easily. Skin appears more attractive. 
Try Saxolite Astringent 
SAOUTE Astringent refreshes the skin. De- 
lightfully pleasant to use. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and pat briskly on 
the skin several times a day. 
Sold at all Cosmetic Counters 
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AUGUST’S HOW-T0-D0-IT 
ROLL-AROUND UMBRELLA TABLE 























“ 
ASSEMBLE WITA var cs * 
GALVANIZED SCREWS Two |" Disks 
AND CASEIN GLUE. SCREWED 
STAIN AND WAX or TRIM DOWN TOGETHER 
WEATHER FINISH To 14" DIA. 





THREE PINE 
PLANKS 1¥," x10" 








SOLID WOOD 








Last ocroser’s How-To-Do-It was a 
roll-around patio couch. In November 
we showed a wheeled covered-wagon 
seat. To complete this set of patio fur- 
niture, here’s a novel roll-around table 
that’s equipped with a sun umbrella. 
Hi Sibley developed the drawings from 
plans sent in to Sunset by B. H. Duvan- 
der of Berkeley, Calif. 

For stability, it’s a good plan to use 
fairly sturdy materials. The top’s made 
of three 10-inch surfaced pine planks, 


DRAWINGS BY HI SIBLEY 


114 inches thick, joined to the 2-by-2- 
inch cross members with screws. You 
can make this joint in one of 2 ways: 1. 
Put the screws up from the bottom 
through the cross pieces and into the 
plank; 2. Put them in from the top 
down, counterboring the heads about 4 
of an inch below the surface and plug- 
ging over with hardwood dowels, as 
shown on the opposite page. 

The legs are also screwed to the cross 
pieces, on the inner side. Note the leg 
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brackets that add stiffness and keep the 
table in proper alignment. To hold the 
umbrella, a hole is bored in the exact 
center of the table top, and another 
smaller one comes directly below this in 
the board shelf that rests on the front 
axle and the bracket of the fixed rear leg. 

As indicated in the sketches, the 
wheels are nothing but 9-inch disks 
scroll-sawed from 14-inch straight - 
grained pine plank. For reinforcing, it’s 
a good idea to screw and glue a pair of 
cleats on each wheel, crosswise to the 
grain. For even more durable wheels, 
make each one out of 2 disks of thinner 
material (l-inch board or waterproof 
plywood) and screw and glue these to- 
gether with the grain of the 2 disks run- 
ning at right angles. Whichever you do, 
be sure to use galvanized screws, as this 
table’s designed for outdoor use. 

The simplest axle is made as shown in 
the large drawing opposite by trimming 
down the 2-by-3 to a 14-inch rounded 
end, with the disk held in place by a 
dowel. If you dip the axle-end in hot 
paraffin first, this should run smoothly. 
For a somewhat more efficient assembly, 
study the spggestion in the detail below. 
A brass tube is forced through a hole in 
the wheel, :and a lag screw and washer 
form the hub and axle-end. For easy 


lubricating, -drill a small hole at an | 


angle through the disk. 


HOW-TO-DO-’EMS 


Good news for all of Sunset’s How-To- 
Do-It fans! Our own Hi Sibley has just 


completed a series of drawings and in- | 


structions for making things out of 
Super-Harbord waterproof plywood. 


They’re free from the Harbor Plywood 


Corp., Hoquiam, Wash. 


Plan 40-A: Sport Trailer 
Plan 41-A: Garden Tables 
Plan 42-A: Aquaplane 

Plan 43-A; Kaya 

Plan 44-A: Six-foot Sailboat 
Plan 45-A: ‘‘Cruisette” 
Plan 46-A: Paddle Board 
Plan 47-A: Duck Dor: 


“4 
Plan 48-A: Portable Sanitary Colony Hog House | 


Plan 49-A: Playhouse 

Plan 50-A: Darkroom 

Plan 51-A: Silhouette Signboards 
Plan 52-A: Bathing Cabin 





PLUGGED WITH Down. 
“ 














TABLE TOP 


on 


AN EASY-RUNNING 
AYLE CAN BE 
MADE LIKE THIS 
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Free—Valuable Book 


FOR HOME BUYERS 


If you are thinking of buying or building a home . . . or of remodel- 
ing your present dwelling . . . you will want a copy of this book. 
Compiled and reviewed by leading home architects and other experts 
on homes, it is filled with important facts that every prospective 
home buyer should know about site selection, planning, construction, 
sound financing, etc. . . . all arranged for simplicity and easy reference. 
This book will help you get the sort of charm, comfort, and con- 
venience you want in your new home. Call at this bank’s nearest 
office for a free copy. 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Banking Since 1854 


Commercial Banking: 


Many Offices Serving 
Northern California's 


Centers of Population Savings and Trust 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 














ALL PHOTOS BY CLARENCE BLOCK 
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SUCCULENT. Rule 1: Use tripod tohold ORCHID CACTUS. Rule 2: Use pan- PASSION FLOWER. Rule 3: Use expos- 
camera steady during long exposures chromatic film—it’s sensitive to all colors ure meter for more accurate pictures 





C.arence Bxock of Fullerton, Calif. has won success as a scientist, 
artist, and photographer. We think you'll agree that he combines 
all these talents in the pictures on this page. Flower photography’s 
not hard, he says, and you can use most any camera, though he 
prefers a ground-glass focusing camera with double extension bel- cc 
lows. For some useful flower photography rules, see captions. WATER LILY. Rule 4: If subjects are 
outdoors, avoid wind movements 





% x 





\ aS ; ia. BN »‘ | 
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SUCCULENT. Rule 5: For best results ORNITHOGALUM. Rule 6: Use back- ICE PLANT. Rule 7: For contrast and 
indoors use controlled lighting grounds and photoflood bulbs composition use side lighting, as above 
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Special Plants for Special Places 








NOSE GARDENS 


Because rracrance adds so much 
more charm to a garden, extra effort 
should be made to provide a succession 
of sweet-scented flowers throughout the 
year. With the proper selection of back- 
ground shrubbery and trees the job can 
be made much easier. For those hob- 
byists in fragrant flowers, a special little 
“nose garden” could easily be developed. 
Some blooms are fragrant only at night. 
If planted near the house, evening 
breezes will carry their scents indoors. 

Note that approximate winter tem- 
peratures are indicated after certain of 
the shrubs, trees, and vines. This means 
they’re hardy to that degree. Plants not 
marked are hardy anywhere in the West. 


SHRUBS 


Azalea occidentale 

Banana shrub — Michelia fuscata, 
hardy to 10 degrees 

Bouvardia in variety, 25 degrees 

Breath of Heaven—Diosma white or 
pink, 18 degrees 

Brunsfelsia in variety, 20 degrees 

Buddleia in variety, 20 degrees 

Daphne, 10 degrees 

Gardenias in variety, 15 degrees 

Heliotrope 

Japanese pittosporum— Pittosporum 
tobira, 15 degrees 

Jasminum Grand Duke, 20 degrees 

Lavender in variety 

Lemon verbena—Lippia citriodora, 
22 degrees 

Lilacs in variety 

Luculia limoncella, 25 degrees 

Philadelphus 

Purple Australian mint bush— Pros- 
tanthera rotundifolia, 15 degrees 

Rhododendron fragrantissimum, 20 de- 
grees 

Rhododendron Lady Alice Fitzwil- 
liam, 20 degrees 

Sweet shrub—Calycanthus floridus 

Viburnum carlesi 





RHODODENDRON LADY ALICE 
FITZWILLIAM—fragrant; likes sun 
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TREES 

Acacia Baileyana, 15 degrees 

Citrus trees in variety, 20 degrees 

Hymenosporum flavum, 20 degrees 

Lemon-scented gum tree— Eucalyptus 
citriodora, 20 degrees 

Lily of the valley tree—Clethra ar- 
borea, 20 degrees 

Magnolia denudata 

Magnolia stellata 


VINES 

Burmese honeysuckie, 22 degrees 

Carolina jessamine—elsemium sem- 
pervirens, 12 degrees 

Chile jasmine—Mandevillea suaveo- 
lens, 5 degrees 

Climbing syringa— Philadelphus mexi- 
canus, 12 degrees 

Creamy Malay jasmine, 15 degrees 

Easter lily vine—Beaumontia grandi- 
flora, 28 degrees 

Etruscan honeysuckle, 10 degrees 

Hall’s Japanese honeysuckle 

Red coral honeysuckle 

Star jasmine, 15 degrees 

Wisteria in variety 


BULBS 

Daffodil 
Gladiolus tristis 
Lilies in variety 
Lily of the valley 
Tuberose 

PERENNIALS 
Carnations 
Scabiosa 
Valerian 
Violet 
Wallflower 


ANNUALS 
Candytuft 
Mignonette 
Nicotiana 
Petunias 
Pinks in variety 
Snapdragon 
Stocks 
Sweet peas 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY PHOTOS 
sas + 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODI—valuable 
new addition to Western gardens 








I'M TELLING YOU~ 
FLEAS 
CARRY WORMS! 





There's more to the flea than his bite! He carries 
certain worm eggs. ‘'Show them no mercy!"’ J 
tell the master. So he gets Sergeant's Improved 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER that really kills them all. 





It's a treat for me. As SKIP-FLEA goes on’ — fleas 
| "bite the dust,"* and DIE! And that borated powder 
takes out the itch, soothes the old scrdtches, 





Sometimes we use SKIP-FLEA SOAP. It's just:as 
hard on the fleas and cleans me up too. You 
can get both POWDER and SOAP at drug dnd 
pet stores. Ask them for your free Sergeant's 
DOG BOOK (or write Sergeant's, Dept. GW-8, 


Sergeant's 
DOG MEDICINES 


THREE-WAY COURTESY — Give us the name 
and address of a local, reliable magazine repre+ 
sentative in one of the seven Western states (not 
a newsdealer or store, please). We’ll.send you, 
postpaid for your courtesy, a copy of SUNSET’s 
Hostess Handbook; and we’ll tell the person you 
recommend all about SUNSET’s generous com- 
mission offers. Address to SUNSET Magazine, 
Dep’t. A, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 











LURE ANTS 


TO ap 
ss 
EX Ne 






The Ant-B-Gon con- 
tainer is designed to 
make contents inacceés- 
sible-to pets—an exclu- 
sive, patented feature. 
Ants feed on the wick 
in the cap and carry 
the ‘ “delightful” syrup back to the nest to destroy 
the entire colony. No muss—no waste. The sure, 
clean, easy, low-cost way to rid premises of ants. 
Sold by Grocery, Drug, Hardware and Seed Stores. 
Ant-B-Gon Products Company, Los Angeles. 
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The Shell Nicona Sprayer screws on 
your garden hose! Mixes spray con- 
centrate with hose water, automatically 
regulating proportions as water pres- 
sures vary. Two small bottles of Shell 
spray — one for insects, one for fungi 
— meet all common garden needs. 


FOR APHIS, mealy bugs and other 
sucking and chewing insects, use Shell 
Nicona Soluble Garden Spray. 8 oz. 
bottle of concentrate (equivalent to 
approx. 7 gallons of ordinary spray) 50¢. 
FOR MILDEW and other fungi, use 
fast- working Shell Soluble Mil-Du- 
Spra Garden Spray. 8 oz. bottle. . 50¢. 

















with 8 oz. bottle 
: of either spray... $175 
(—\ See your hardware 


or garden supply dealer; or 
telephone local Shell office. 











care is important now. Send 
10 cents for leaflet “How to 


SHELL GARDEN SPRAYS 
Grow Roses in the West.”’ Ad- 


S E dress: THE Sunset LIBRARY, 


Dep’t 305, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 
STOP DOG NUISANCE 


IMMEDIATELY WITH DOGZOFF 


Spraying pe gardens, shrubs, evergreens and lawns with 
DOGZOFF affords immediate protection against dog dis- 
coloration and destruction by driving dogs elsewhere to com- 
mit nuisance. DOGZOFF is easily applied, effects are long- 























able in ridding 
lawns and rock 
gardens of moles. 
“s, Full directions 

“A IF 
/pleoley4 FF your local dealer. 
A. W. Robison, 40 O’Farrell St., San Francisco; Portland 
Seed Co., Portland, Oregon; Oregon Seed Company, Portland, 
Oregon; F. Lagomarsino & Sons, Sacramento, California 


lasting, harmless to vegetation, non-poisonous. One spraying 
accompany every 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 


lasts weeks. Valu- 
rr, C 5 
2=¢ 
bottle. 
at 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 





Kill SNAILS 
with 





me oe» the amaz- 
ing new Snail & Slug bait. 
Available at leading stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE. California Spray-Chemical Corpor- 
ation, Dept. A, Richmond, California as 










BUGS spoiling your GARDEN? 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. « 
It’s quick, simple, sure, inexpensive. Kills 

insects that harm roses, other flowers and } 
shrubs. Also ants in lawns, Safe to hu-@ 
mans, birds, _ae, when sprayed. 35c bottle 
makes several gallons. Easy-to-follow di- 
rections on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 


Spray_where you buy garden supplies. 
Send post card to McCormick 
Sales Co., Baltimore, Md., for 


Garden Insect Control booklet No, 3L8. 
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HOW TO GROW VIOLAS 


The millions of violas planted ‘on the 
grounds at Treasure Island have made 
Westerners more viola-conscious than 
ever before. Even non-gardeners leave 
the Fair singing their praises. And no 
wonder, for they were in full bloom in 
March and are expected to continue till 
late October. Any bright, colorful plant 
with a blooming season that long should 
become a garden favorite. 

That’s why F. W. Davis, an English- 
trained gardener who transplanted him- 
self to San Francisco, has devoted the 
past 12 years to growing violas exclu- 
sively. Besides the long blooming season, 
he can cite a dozen other reasons for 
praising them. The most important are: 
1. they’re easy to grow; 2. they furnish 
good cut flowers; 3. they have fragrance; 
4. they’re husky perennials that thrive 
in the same spot undisturbed for 2 and 
3 years; 5. they’re relatively pest-free. 

WHERE TO PLANT 

“Anybody can succeed with violas,” 
declares Mr. Davis. ““There are just a 
few directions to remember. Don’t con- 
fuse their culture with that of pansies. 
Violas want an open, sunny situation 
where they'll get full sun at least half 
the day. Pansies prefer partial shade. 
The site should be free from chilly winds 
or drafts, too.” 

Next in importance is the soil. Violas 
like a rich soil with plenty of humus in it. 
Heavy soils should be lightened by add- 
ing sand and wood ashes. The roots go 
deeply, usually 16 inches if conditions 
are right, so dig the soil at least 18 inches 
deep—24 would be even better as this 
would insure better drainage. Dig in 
plenty of fertilizer—deeply, so the roots 
can get it. 

WHEN TO PLANT 

The best time to set out the plants is 
from October to April, depending on the 
locality. In the colder parts of the North- 
west it’s best to overwinter the plants in 
a coldframe and set them out in the 
spring after the ground has warmed up. 

Mr. Davis says it’s important to firm 
each plant carefully. He doesn’t permit 
any air pockets in the soil around the 
base of the plant. He always has a 
watering can or slow-running hose near- 
by so that each plant can be watered 
immediately. 

In the spring when the flowers begin 
to bloom profusely, a light top dressing 
improves the quantity and quality of 
the flowers. The top dressing should con- 
sist of % loam, 44 leaf mold, and 4% 
rotted cow manure. Put this all through 
a sieve first to mix it thoroughly and 
break up large particles. A 44-inch layer 




































VIOLA EXPERT F. W. Davis tells why 


more Westerners should grow violas 


of the dressing should be applied to the 
crowns of the plants. ‘ 

Good violas result from frequent cul- 
tivation. Once a week is fine. Weekly 
cultivation plus light sprinklings of com- 
mercial fertilizer every month is the 
secret of perfect blooms. With this at- 
tention plus irrigations thorough enough 
to wet the roots 16 inches below the soil 
surface, viola plants are good for at 
least 2 years and more often 3. 

“Don’t be afraid to remove plenty of 
foliage from the plants when cutting the 
flowers,” says Mr. Davis. “Taking off 
the excess foliage helps the plants to 
push out new growth. Pinch off long 
runners too. 

Violas are almost pest-proof. Aphis 
and red spiders may attack them but 
these pests bother other bedding plants 
too. Use any contact insecticide. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE 

There are 3 methods of propagating 
violas. They can be started from seeds, 
cuttings, and divisions. The last method 
is easiest for the amateur. 

Division of old plants can be done be- 
tween November and April in California. 
Northwesterners will have better luck 
by waiting for the warm weather of 
spring. Here’s how you do it: Shear back 
the old plants (2 years or older) to 
within 6 inches of the ground. Water 
them well and in about 3 weeks the 
clumps are ready for dividing. New side- 
shoots will have appeared as a result of 
the shearing. These shoots make the 
best divisions. Cut them away from the 
old crowns and plant in beds of rich, 
light loam. A soil mixture of 1 sifted 
leaf mold, 14 coarse sand, and 14 loam 
is even better. . 

It requires 3 to 4 months, depending 
upon the time of division and the cli- 
mate, for the divisions to develop into 
husky young plants ready to be planted 
in their permanent beds. 
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POT POINTERS 


To Water Ivy. I find that by using a 
small cream pitcher to water hanging 
vases of ivy, I avoid staining my walls 
and carpets with dripping water.— Mrs. 


D. Mce., Glendale, Calif. 


: 


Homemave. Haneina Baskets. Dis- 
carded wire coat hangers can ‘be used to 
make very satisfactory hanging baskets. 
Remove the hook, and bend the lower 
part of the hanger into a circle. Then 
push one-inch wire mesh inside this wire 
hoop to the desired depth. Clip the edges 
and fasten by twining the loose ends 
around the wire frame. The basket can 
be suspended by cords tied to the wire 
rim.—Mrs. M. C., Costa Mesa, Calif. 
Editor’s Note: Wire hoops from nail kegs 
also make good hanging basket frames. 


To Keep Fourace Motst. Because the 
constant use of heating systems in win- 
ter removes the moisture in the air, 
house plants often fail to thrive. Clear, 
lukewarm water sprayed very lightly on 
the foliage with a ten-cent store sprayer 
will give the plants new life, as well as 
keep them clean and dust-free.— Mrs. 
J. W. K., Seattle. 


Dovusie-Duty Puant. A potted parsley 
plant growing in a window brightens my 
kitchen and at the same time provides 
me with seasoning for salads and sauces. 


—Mrs. A. G. P., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


For Heavy Puants. Old distilled water 
cooler stands (the kind used in offices) 
are fine for big ferns and other heavy 
potted plants. Take off the water jug 
and use only the iron stand as a support 
for the potted plant. Ferns and other 
plants with drooping foliage will cover 
most of the metal framework.— Mrs. 


E. S., Long Beach, Calif. 


Cuieans Pots. Old flower pots can 
be made to look like new by scrubbing 
them with a wire brush. The brush re- 
moves all clinging particles of dirt.— 


Miss G. B., Los Angeles. 


For DrarnacE. Broken nut shells placed 
in the bottom of a pot will provide ex- 
cellent drainage for house plants. I place 
the shells in a paper sack first and spray 
them thoroughly to kill any insects..— 
Mrs. T. B., Long Beach, Calif. 


Breconia Stanp. An old bird cage stand 
serves as a good-looking and sturdy 
support for one of my choice begonias. 
I just discarded the bird sage and sus- 
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pended the potted plant in its place.— 
T. S., Long Beach, Calif. 


WaterinG Tip. I find that here in our 
cooler climate potted plants do better 
if watered with lukewarm water.— Mrs. 
M. Mc., St. George, Utah. 


GARDEN MISCELLANY 


OutsIvE Faucets. If you have trouble 
keeping your youngsters away from the 
outside water faucet, remove the handle 
and hang it on a nail high above the 
faucet. When you're ready to do your 
watering, the handle can be slipped on 
again in a jiffy.—Mrs. S. P., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 





Emercency Hoox. A temporary hook 
for extra baskets in the lath house can 
be made from an ordinary wooden coat 
hanger. Hold the hanger, with the hook 
in the hand, in a position parallel to the 
laths. Then slip it through the laths and 
twist the hook so that the wooden part 
of the hanger is at right angles with the 
laths. The wire hook will be well bal- 
anced, and can serve as a support for 
small baskets or pots.—Mrs. M. C., 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 


Girt Bouquets. If you want your gift 
bouquets to be doubly appreciated, send 
them to your friends already arranged 
and in water. You can make inexpensive 
containers by soaking the labels off 
No. 214 tomato or fruit cans and paint- 
ing them a soft green. The bouquets, 
cans and all, can usually be set in deep 


bowls.—Mrs. R. R. F., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CuickeNn-Proor. Are you one of those 
unfortunate gardeners who can’t have a 
good garden because the chickens insist 
on scratching around in it? If you have a 
low fence, then there’s a preventative 
measure that’ll make ’em stay put. Clip 
one wing of each chicken, taking care not 
to injure the fowl by a too-short clip- 
ping. Clipping unbalances the chickens 
so they can’t fly and keeps them on their 
side of the fence.—L.L.M., Orange,Calif. 


TaBLE Protector. It’s a good idea to 
have a desk blotter on which to set 
flower vases or bowls for a few minutes 
after filling them with water. The blot- 
ter absorbs any dampness which might 
mar a table.—Mrs. E. W. C., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Please tell us your pet garden tip. For 
each tip used, Sunset pays $1 on publica- 
tion. Unused tips cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. 








_TY-RITE METAL GARDEN STAKES 





SHOPPING CENTER 





HOUSEHOLD 











“Mayflower” “Colonial” 


“Hathaway” 


“Cayuse” 
Overall Overall Overall Overall 
Height 12” Height 1114” Height 7” Height 14” 
Polished Polished Copperplated Cast Metal 
Brass Bell Brass Bell _ Steel Bell (will Bell 
$4.25 $4.85 rust) $2.85 $5.85 


pe you wondered where you could find those charming bells 

ne sees on DOORWAYS, LAMP POSTS, BARBECUE 
PITS, PATIOS, GATES, CABINS, and in GARDENS? If 
you have “just the:place” for one, you will want one of these 
charming bells. You will like their cheery tones that announce 
your guests with a welcoming note. We'll send your order 
P. P. Prepaid (Western states only) if your check accompanies 
order, or simply ask us to send your order C. O. D. plus post- 
age. You'll find yourself anxiously waiting for the Postman; 
and think what grand gifts they'll make. 


The Belleraft Co. 


228 Pine Street Red Bluff, Calif. 





A Pipe Dream Comes True 


J PORSOLITE 


BAKED ENAMEL STOVEPIPE 
BEAUTIFIES 
EVERY KITCHEN 
White - Ivory - Brown - Silversheen 
May be cut to fit — will not crack 
Visit our Exhibit, Homes & Garden 
Bldg., Treasure Island 
PORSOLITE IS YOUR GUARAN- 
TEE OF QUALITY 
Ask your dealer. Write for free 
circular. 


DOSS ENAMELING CO. 
i cain hic 276 Shipley St. San Francisco, Calif. 


|FORYOUR 
CAR 1 


NO MORE COFFEE JUGGLING or upholstery stains! 
Rubber-tipped Ponten metal tray hooks over window frame 
in 5 seconds, folds and tucks away when you've eaten. Baked 
enamel finish. Strong, roomy. Great for any weather, work- 
men, old people, children. Keep window up or down. Fits 
INSIDE ANY CAR, no screws or attachments. Thousands 
in use. Grand gift! Order one or more DIRECT, currency, 


check, C.0.D., only $1. We pay postage. Guaranteed. 
PONTEN MFG. CO., 1472 So. 5th St. Berkeley, Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS 

















The 


. jy HOME FLOWER 
¢ ARRANGEMENT 


Here is an understandable, self instructing book that clearly 
demonstrates how to arrange flowers in your home. Ideal for 
the amateur or student. Written by an eo ee authority. 
Contains 25 illustrations, is bound with silk, $1. 

makes a grand gift......... POSTPAID 

CLARA A. OLSON—2218 - 8th Ave.—Oakland, Calif. 

also for sale by 

H. C. Capwell, Oakland - Chas. Brown, 225 Post, F. 
Sather Book Shop, Berk. - Smith's Gifts, 3251 Grand, Sak. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 











Patent Pending 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH 
Permanent, inconspicuous stakes. Plants tied at any 
height as they grow. 
12"—60c doz. 24”—$1.20 doz. 
18”—90c doz. — 36’—$1.80 doz. 
Please add sales tax. 
ASK YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
TY-RITE + 739 Allston Way - Berkeley, Calif. 


48”—$2.40 doz. 
60°—$3.00 doz. 
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GARDEN SPECIALS 





PLANTING 


BULB SPECIALS 


BARBECUES 





A 


PANSY SEED SOWING TIME! 


GROW PANSIES FOR aay AND PLEASURE 
but be sure to 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


if you want BETTER PANSIES than your neighbors 
and competitors. 








> a 
There is great demand for 
BETTER PANSIES in 4 
spring, so—SOW OREGO 
GIANT PANSY SEED 
NO W for your early spring 
— . eas. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


3 Pkts. 600 seeds ea. Immense blooms 











(1 pkt., 600 seeds, Wonderful coloring 
SS RS .- - $1.00) Heavy texture 
4a. en price, Long stems 
(Trial pkt., 175 seeds, 35c) 
For your HOME GARDENS: Sow the seed NOW, transplant 


in the fall and they will be ready to produce four-inch blooms 
in the spring, thus avoiding spring transplanting which they 
don’t like. Cultural Directions and Suggestions for Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request. 

To be sure of true stock, send direct to 


a ey ey, 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Box 606, Canby, Oregon 
(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 

eee eee wee” 


IRIS GARDEN FOR *1.00 






Sunvale Iris Collection comprises 15 dis- 
tinct varieties and colors. No two alike. 
All labeled. Complete growing instructions 
with each order. 


AMBASS ADEUR—Reddish bronze. 
ANN PAGE—Pale lavender blue. 
DESERT GOLD—Light yellow. 
EUPHONY—Bronzy yellow. 
FORTUNA—Anber yellow. 
GEORGIA—Cattleya rose. 
HELIOS—Lemon yellow. 
HIDALGO—Clear lavender. 
LOUIS CEL—Pansy violet. 
LYCAENA—White and purple. 
PLUIE D°'OR—Rich yellow. 
RIALGAR—Brown and yellow. 
SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU—Royal purple. 
TALISMAN — Yellow and rose. 
TRUE DELIGHT— White edged rose. 
Special offer to Sunset readers. All 15 of the 
Sunvale Collection, postpaid. ............ ee $1.50 


GERMAIN’S 


(Horticultural Specialists since 1871) 
625 South Hill Street @ Los Angeles, California 





Pacific Strain of 


Delphinium 
NEW: 
Galahad series 
Bluejay series 
Black Knight series 
Fresh seed—now ready 
Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 














DAFFODILS of Distinction 


A collection of six of the very finest exhibition grade daffodils 

at the price formerly charged for common sorts. Aerolite, 

Silver Star, Twink, John Evelyn, Mrs. E. H. Krelage, Helios. 

Top-size Double Nose Bulbs, each variety labeled. Postpaid. 
3 each, 18 bulbs, for $2.15; 6 each, 36 bulbs, for $4.00. 


These varieties and many others are illustrated in color in our 
new catalog of Oregon grown daffodils, tulips, lilies and other 








IRONCRAFT 
BARBEGRILL 


With or ee bic aepeet 





saison ed 





Grill opens on Siasieciinna demand for prac- 
tical barbecue at moderate cost. Fits same open- 
ing as Grillavator. Spitz. (removable) can be 
locked in series of 6 positions. Send for name 
of local dealer and new folder describing latest 
Ironcraft creations and illustrating FREE plans 
available with order. All Ironcraft equipment 
covered by U.S. patents. 


IRONCRAFT, 810 Polhemus St., San Jose 














A famous name in Barbecue Sets—a new pace in Value 
19.50 F.O.B. A NEW streamlined 


Los Angel 
peace PORTABLE 
BARBECUE 


Improved and stream- 
lined with shielded Super- 

Heat Oven, large 8-in. 
wheels and 154 sq. in. 
grilling surface to serve 
12. Indispensable to the 
smart hostess—enjoyed 
by the family. Sold by 
leading Department and 
Hardware Stores. For in- 
formation of complete 
y Huntington line write: 








beautiful things for your garden. 
CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM -HUNTINGTON IRON WKS. 
Dept. D. Box 386 Eugene, Oregon Back aneststntel 











Sow VIOLAS & PANSIES Now 


VIOLA: _ Perfection, 15c Pkt.; White Perfection, 
5c Pkt.; Yellow Perfection (Lutea), 15c Pkt. 


PANSY: Pc Giant Special Mixture. .... . 50c Pkt. 
Giant flowers—gorgeous colorings. 
ALL 4 postpaid for 85c 


Seed and Plant catalog on request. 


SEVIER Yai 


SEEDS © BULBS © PLANTS © SHRUBS 








256 Market St., San Francisco 
NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE. 





DAFFODILS 


Giant Trumpets—Bicolors—Short Cupped, 
in yellows and whites, Jonquils, etc. A 
hand selected mixture that you will be 
proud to have in your garden. 
QUALITY BULBS 
Direct from the Grower. 
32 Bulbs, Postpaid $1.00 
FREE—Mention this ad and receive 6 
Dutch Iris bulbs with each $1.00 order 


a IZ FARM 


.K1ake2tta int Dafgodils: FLAA WAS 

















Ga SPECIAL SEED OFFER ma 
Plant the following perennial seeds now for the best results. 
Dobbies Imperial Aquil Aster Frikarti, Aubrietia Hy- 
brids, Delphinium Giant ybrids, Digitalis Shirley Hybrids, 
Oriental Poppy Hybrids, Pyrethrum Double Mixed, Russell 
Lupines, Regal Lily, Pardanthus Chinensis. § One Packet 
Each of the Ten Sorts for $1.00. = Send for free catalog of 
Iris, Peonies, Hardy Perennials and Alpines. 


; E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 381A 
i , owe _WASH 


ZVOLANEK’S Early Flowering SWEET PEAS 

Plant any time. Bloom in 75 to 80 days. 12 named varieties 

Y, os. each $1.00. Send for complete price list of seeds. 
WILLIAM ZVOLANEK & CO. 

P. O. Box 142 Lompoc, Cal. 








Send for SUNSET’S ROSE GUIDE 
‘‘How to Grow Roses in the West.’’ 
Only 10 cents. Address Dept. 305 
THE SUNSET LIBRARY 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 








| ENGFER 


) adjusto-Grill PY 











The Adjusto-Grill can be moved 6 inches above pear 

below top of pit. Enables you to barbecue with hot coals 

instead of roaring fire. Grill fits pit opening 1714” x 3514”, 

inside brick dimensions. 

PRICED COMPLETE— $12.00 F. O. B. SAN JOSE 
WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 








ENGFER IRON WORKS 





535 W. San Carlos Street San Jose, Calif. 














COLCHICUM 


Giant Autumn-Flowering Crocus 
25c EACH 
5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Bears numerous beautiful and unusual 
flowers of rosy-carmine. Hardy-easy to 
grow-good for cutting. Makes interest- 
ing gifts for the sick as the bulbs will 
flower without soil or water. At this 
reduced price show something new to 


your garden friends. BULB CATALOG FREE. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RFD 6, Box 5168, Tacoma, Wash. 













BULB SPECIALS 














IRIS 


Big new catalog of finest varieties at best prices. 
CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Ave. 





Berkeley, Calif. 





ENGLISH BLUE BELLS 
Choice of ROSE, WHITE, BLUE, or MIXED 
18 for 50c—40 for $1.00, postpaid. 
Ideal for rockery, border, or naturalizing, sun or shade. 
Free catalog of Hardy Bulbs on request. 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3 Olympia, Wash. 











DELPH INIUMS Wheelercroft hand-pollinated seeds. 
The superior strain. New seed now ready. Cornflower Blue, 
Summer Sky, ape — Crater Lake Blue, Showflake 
White Strain. Trial ay , $1.00. 

AGNES A. WHEELER, 6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 
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HOUDYSHEL’S FALL BULB CATALOG 

The rarest bulbs grown in California. Lists Amaryllids such as 

Clivias, Daffodils, Amaryllis; also Glads, Iris, Ixias, Sparaxis, 

Gloriosas, F. L. Caladiums, Tulips, Freesias, many rarities. 
Best culture advice—Free. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S La Verne, Calif. 





OREGON GROWN LILIES 


Selected from the same fine strains we are exhibiting at the 
San Francisco Exposition. Send today for our illustrated cata- 
logue describing over 100 varieties of Lilies for Fall planting. 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist Oswego, Oregon 


SUNSET 









GARDEN SPECIALS 





PEST CONTROL 


FERTILIZERS 


TREE SURGERY 








efiects 100% Wo ot salons of solue 
. Pint makes 1 7 Sa. Yds. of 
half pint $0. 75. 

or from 


FORNIA 
mea TROL CO. 
730 Clementine Stret, 


Descriptive folder sent fre8 








EASY TO APPLY 
SIMPLY SPRAY IT! 
At leading Nursery, Pet, and 
Herdware stores of write to 


7.” 
BREAKS DOGS 
HABITS-HARM- 
LESS to PLANTS 
OR ANIMALS 


GARDEN Gnemieat CO., 2921 Chapman Street, Oakland, Cal. 








KEEP ROSES CLEAN AND HEALTHY with 


== BORDELO== 


CONTROLS POWDERY MILDEW LEAFSPOT 
ON ASTERS, SNAPDRAGONS, DELPHINIUM, 
DAHLIAS, VERBENAS, AND OTHER PLANTS 
Bordelo is a proven copper-ammonia spray. Does 
not clog oo. Mixes with ~~ ee Con- 


ns spreader. Leaves 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE] FOR! FREE CIRCULAR 
_ HEL & PELTON 
5743 Landregan S$ ” Oakland, Calif. 





BANDINI 


AZALEA 
PLANT FOOD 


Ask your dealer for Bandini pamphlet 
listing Acid Loving Plants and describing 
their care. Azaleas, Begonias, Ferns 
and many others, when fed Bandini 
Azalea Plant Food, develop vigor, rich 
color and more blossoms because this 
one food has all the elements required. 






Bandini Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles 
Schmiedell & Co., San Francisco 


AT NURSERIES AND GARDEN STORES 


“VITAL INFORMATION 
FOR GARDENERS” .. 


has helped scores to get better garden re- 
sults. Get your copy now. It’s Free! Write 
Box 57, Salinas, Cal. 

















“DECORATIVE MAPS AND POSTERS” 


For only a dime you can get this fascinating SUN- 
SET leaflet telling where to get more than a hundred 
decorative maps and posters (many free!). Gives 
many new ways to use them cleverly. Send ten cents 

















today—ask for leaflet 210A. THE Sunset LIBRARY, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 
Get rid of dangerous, dis- 
ease-carrying mice with 
this specially prepared 
EXTERMINATOR OF bait. No mixing... No 
muss. It’s the easiest and 
most effective way! 

“MOUSE-PATROL” 

35c = at all 
Seed-Feed-Drug-Hdwe. Stores 
ROSE EXTERMINATOR CO., 35 Polk St., San Francisco 
A TTEN TION CABIN OWNERS! 
m When closing resort home, be sure to 
leave box of RAT-SCENT (lid off) on 
floor in each room. Positively protects 
linens and bedding 
from damage by rats, 
mice, squirrels, etc. No 
bait to mix. Lasts 
indefinitely. 35c - 50c. 









A Complete 
PLANT FOOD [Sy 
FORMS s 
of NITROGEN 


ONE TAKES UP ’ 7 
WHEN THE OTHER LEAVES OFF 


Keeps Lawns and Gardens 


Containing 


SPARKLING 


Super-Grozit lasts longer because 
growth is sustained. 10 Ibs. 75c, 25 
Ibs. $1.50, 50 Ibs. $2.25, 100 Ibs. 
$4.00. Try it—watch results! Grow- 
ERS FERTILIZER Co., SAN FRANCISCO. 


SUPER-GROZIT 


“AT GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 








GARDEN SUPPLIES 








Kills Annoying Insects 


Plug in on light circuit 





Mi Rr re ce $10.75 
MIEN 3 6 voccsades cosas 19.75 
M RR ee 23. 


Plus sales tax — Not dangerous 
Deduct 20% for immediate order 
i" ROBERTS CO., Burlingame, Cal. 





AUGUST 1939 





LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS TIME SAVER 
FOR GARDENERS 






is a scientifi- 
cally designed watering tool that oman ong irrigates 
the garden without breaking down the plants or 
washing away rich top soil. Every gardener needs 


one.’ See it at your dealer’s or write for folder. 
Scofield Mfg. Co. ‘ts.2 Palo Alto, Cal. 


ENTRUST YOUR 
TREES TO DAVEY 


Originator of Tree Surgery 





SURGERY CO.,LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO _ Fresno LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE FOLDER 





CAN’T FIND the issue of SUNSET you want? 
Keep them in a custom-built binder—holds 12 
issues — simple, durable, handsome. Only $1 
postpaid from SUNSET Book Dep’t., 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco. 





LAWNS 





Kei SOD WEB WORMS 


and Save the Lawn! 


If bare spots or brown patches appear, caused 
LAWN MOTH uart treats 1000 sq. ft. 
ASY TO MIX WITH 

joa Seed and Garden Supply 

Store orsend for Circular to 

636 California St., S.F. 2412 E. 57th St., L.A. 
Distributors—Schmiedell & Co., San Francisco 


Sod Web Worms, a 
immediately with Golden 
Lawn Moth Spray. Proven 
product. Improved con- 
centrated formula—one 
WATER. Buy at your 
Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., Los Angeles 























SAY PAL! 


Hot weather brings fleas. Demand 
the best—a BOBRICK bath. So easy 
: to use—it’s liquid. 
KILLS FLEAS, destroys odors, tones 
the coat and cleanses thoroughly. 


Economical, too! 
Large size 50c at drug and pet stores, 


A obrich's 


Line 1 
111 S. Garey St., Los SOAP 
Send for free sample today. Enclose 
10c to cover cost of mailing. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT THE WEST! 





California, Here He Comes! 


Patricia Ryons of Los Angeles 
Suggests Some New Angles on 
an Old Subject—the Climate 


I nave BEEN a tourist abroad and at 
home, but until now I have never fully 
realized the gulf between the tourist’s 
world and the native’s world. I am a 
Californian about to receive an eastern 
friend who is comings out for his first 
glimpse of the West. 

He has always called it my West be- 

cause, like others of the local species, I 
have grown lyrical over it from time to 
time. He has never put his thoughts into 
words, but I suspect he considers my 
attitude provincial. It has always seemed 
strange to him that I could turn my 
back on the things “his East” repre- 
sented, and come back faithfully and 
wholeheartedly to California. My an- 
swer has always been, “Come West, 
young man, and see for yourself.” 
_ Now he is coming, and this is my 
lament: Some travel agent in the East 
has button-holed him and given him a 
list of places “that really should not be 
missed.” Worse still, the agent has sold 
him tickets to all these places. Reading 
the itinerary, I am appalled. Is his time 
to be spent seeing these things? Do they 
represent California? Is this the world I 
have told him about? Is this the Cali- 
fornia I love? 

The answers have made me realize 
how near-at-hand, how simple, how un- 
sung are the real elements of any na- 
tive’s world—and how close a tourist 
can come to the real thing, and yet 
miss it. 

I am not begrudging my friend a 
glimpse of the legitimate “sights.”’ After 
all, tourists and sight-seeing are insep- 
arable companions all over the world. 
But along with the publicized attrac- 
tions I would give him a few glimpses of 
the California that lies underneath— 
the native’s California. It is this world 
that draws us back whenever we leave it. 
This is the world about which we write 
lyrical letters to our friends in the East. 
This is the world we are trying to 
describe when we talk about our sun- 
shine, our flowers, our unusual weather. 
Does anyone think that a Californian 
abroad grows homesick merely for the 
“sights” of his state? 

I think we do our guests an injustice. 
We allow them to spend their visits 
sight-seeing, and take it for granted that 
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they will see California just as we see it. 
Then we are surprised and disappointed 
when they make critical comments about 
our brown hills, our dry river-beds, and 
the sameness of our seasons. The com- 
ments seem to imply that our judgment 
of beauty isn’t all it should be. Cornered, 
we make back-handed apologies by call- 
ing everything “unusual,” instead of 
resting the case on the fact that Cali- 
fornia is what she is. California is un- 
usual, but why? When we begin to an- 
swer that, we shall bring our guests into 
the world we have been telling about. 


Because cauirornia is one of the 
United States, newcomers are apt to feel 
that it should be like other parts of the 
Union, and they try to see it that way. 
Perhaps if it were a foreign country, the 
situation would be different. Then tour- 





Things to Come 


“Let's Talk About the West” 1s now 
a regular Sunset feature presenting 
a series of articles on subjects which 
are of general interest to people who 
live in the West. We hope that you'll 
follow them month by month, that 
you'll enjoy them, and that you'll 
find them stimulating. For the 
months ahead we've arranged for 2 
excellent articles—one on Western 
education, the other on Western 
population trends. Watch for them 
—we think you'll like them. 


Tuer EpItors 











ists would check at least some of their 
prejudices at the border, and the success 
of their visits would depend more upon 
appreciation and less upon comparison. 
They would be freer to enjoy the differ- 
ences that make this a unique corner of 
the world. 

Each visitor, however, comes to Cali- 
fornia with certain standards of judg- 
ment which apply in other sections of 
the country. Hills should be green. Trees 
should grow umbrella-shape and have 
thick bark. Flowers should have per- 
fume. Fog is unpleasant and should be 
avoided. Rain should fall regularly 
throughout the year. All rivers should 
have water in them. Firmly convinced 
of these things, they arrive in California, 
and the result is an unflattering com- 





parison between God’s Country and 
their mental picture of the Eden we have 
described. 

They see the visible signs of Eden, 
the luxuriant gardens, the rich orchards 
and groves, the vineyards and fields, 
but they do not see the whole picture in 
its true perspective. The desert is some- 
thing they have crossed in coming here, 
not a thing that encircles and determines 
the fate of everything that lives and 
grows here. The flowers and fruitful 
valleys persuade them that they are out 
of the desert, and they begin applying 
their accustomed standards of judgment 
again. What, no water in the river-beds? 
No rain? No maples and elms? No green 
hills? 

They listen attentively to stories about 
the struggles of the Padres in the early 
days “when California was nothing but 
a desert,” and miss the significance of 
that little word when. And missing it, 
they miss the significance of the present: 
that the desert is still here, that roses 
bloom in spite of dry river-beds, that 
the struggle of the Padres still goes on; 
in short, that California still lies in a 
sub-tropical zone, and that life here and 
rainfall and the trees we grow and the 
color of our hills are still being deter- 
mined by that fact. How much better 
to say this than to say “unusual!’’ 


Qwce catirornta is seen as she is, and 
not distorted by irrelevant comparison, 
her “differences” become beautiful in 
their own right. Soft, brown, bare- 
breasted hills become as beautiful as 
green, tree-covered ones. Eucalyptus 
trees, with their tattered bark and slim, 
satiny trunks—rose, yellow, lavender, 
and powdery gray-green in the sunlight, 
and like a dancer’s arms in the moon- 
light—become an inseparable part of 
the enchantment of the landscape. The 
fog swirling in from the sea makes Jap- 
anese prints of the hills along the coast, 
and spirals out of the upper canyons like 
Chinese incense, reminding us of the 
Orient we face. The flowers intoxicate 
us with their colors, leaving perfume to 
the pungent thickets and the blossoming 
fruit. And our swift twilight, about 
which every easterner mourns, is an 
hour when earth is seen against heaven 
in silhouette. 

These are a few of the things I hope 
my friend will have time to see. I doubt 
that he will have time, though, because 
he will be so busy seeing the things 
“that really should not be missed.”’ He 
will be hurrying so fast down our busy 
boulevards that he will never have time 
to walk in a pungent chaparral thicket. 
If it is foggy, he will stay in his hotel 
room, and miss the Japanese prints. At 
sunset he will be dressing, for dinner at 
some famous night spot, and will not 
see the lemon-and-amethyst Western 
sky. In short, he will enjoy all the civi- 
lized things the East and West share in 
common—and miss the underlying dif- 
ference that makes California unique. 


SUNSET 
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VACATION TIP: 


There are 3 ways to go 


“‘TUNE-UP TIME” goes back on the air 
Monday night, August 21, over Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, 7 P.M., E.S.T. 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


to the Fair- or anywhere -by car 










BEST PERFORMANCE — GOOD PERFORMANCE— POOR PERFORMANCE 
with gasoline marked ‘‘Ethyl” with “regular” gasoline, which —with low-grade gaso- 
on the pump or globe. It is permits the spark to be con- line, poor in anti-knock 
highest in anti-knock and all- siderably advanced without quality. With low-grade 


round quality. Con- 
tains enough tetra- 
ethyllead sothat your 
engine’s spark can be 
advanced closest tothe 
point of maximum 
power without 
“knock” or “ping.” 





“knock” or “ping.” 
Most “regular” gas- 
olines sold today con- 
tain tetraethyl lead 
toimprove their anti- 
knock quality, as 
shown by the “Lead” 
signs on the pumps. 





gasoline in your 
modern high- 
compression car, 
theengine’sspark 
must be retarded 
—which means 
loss of power and 
economy. 














HETHER you drive East or West, take the long 

route or the short, cover hundreds of miles a day 
or take it easy, you have a choice of three grades of car 
performance on the way. Here’s why: 

Under the hood of your car is a device that is al- 
most as important as your gearshift or throttle. It’s 
the spark adjustment that controls engine performance. 

When your motor service man tunes-up your motor 
...asmart thing to have done before a long trip... 
the closer he can advance the spark to the point of 
maximum power, the more power and mileage you 
will get. 

But he cannot advance the spark any farther than 
the anti-knock quality of the gasoline in your tank 
permits. If he does, a “knock” or “ping” will develop 
that will Jose power and economy. 

That’s why the better the gasoline you use, the bet- 
ter your engine’s performance—as shown at the left: 


COPYRIGHT 1939, ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 





DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR OFFERS YOU 


Because, once you try 
Drifted Snow Flour we feel sure you'll use it 
always. For Drifted Snow Flour never varies in 
quality — giving the same excellent baking re- 
sults for everything you make. 


It is tested regularly — with Martha Meade rec- 
ipes—by Sperry’s own staff of 117 homemakers 
—each one a housewife, just like you. Try 
Drifted Snow Flour with a Martha Meade rec- 
ipe (packed in every sack )—a combination that 
can’t cause a baking failure. 

As an extra incentive for you to make this trial 
yourself, we are offering you, at far below their 
retail value, this set of four iced tea spoons 
made by Oneida Community Silversmiths. 


Buy a sack of Drifted Snow Flour today—make 
the trial—and, at the same time, take advan- 
tage of this generous offer. 


With These Iced Tea Spoons Start 
Collecting a Complete Set of Silverware 


This special iced tea spoon offer makes it pos- 
sible for you to get a quick start towards build- 
ing a full set of genuine Tudor Plate silverware 
the quick, easy Sperry way. For every sack of 
Drifted Snow Flour contains a silverware cer- 
tificate. By using Drifted Snow Flour regularly 
and saving your certificates you will be sur- 
prised how quickly you can collect a complete 
table service—the kind you’ve always wanted to 
own. Ten different pieces to choose from. Don’t 
delay. Start to build your set today. 


DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR, SAN FRANCISCO 


““Drifted Snow’’ and ‘‘Home-Perfected’’ are registered 
trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


Illustration shows set 
of 4 iced tea spoons 
actual size 


LOOK FOR THE BAG WITH THE 


REO“ BLUE FLAG 


oe 


Extra Values In 
Every Sack 


Martha Meade 
home tested 
recipes 








Silverware Cer- 
tificate good for 
Tudor Plate 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. silver service 








Each spoon heavily reinforced and extra heavily plated 
with pure silver—guaranteed to give years of faithful 
service. They come in the smart, new Friendship 
Pattern and are the exclusive creation of the famous 
Oneida Community Silversmiths. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY 
TO ORDER ICED TEA SPOONS SET 


Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, California 

I enclose 50¢ (money order, stamps or coin wraeped in geoer) 
and one silverware certificate from a sack of Drifted Snow Flour.* 
Please send me postpaid the set of four Tudor Plate Iced Tea 
Spoons duacribed bere. 


Name. 





Street Address. 





City. State 





* In Utah send grocer’s sales slip showing purchase of Drifted Snow Flour instead of certificate. 


Sperry Flour Company (trade name) Western Division of General Mills, Inc. 
s—s 





